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PREFACE 

The  expansion  of  case  work  skill  in  treatment  of  Tmmsrried  mothers  comes 
from  an  increasing  understanding  on  the  parts  of  case  workers  of  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  experience  of  unmarried  motherhood.     It  is  of  basic 
importance  that  we  study  the  drives  toward  unmarried  motherhood,  the  needs 
fulfilled  by  it,  and  the  effect  of  the  experience  on  unmarried  mothers,  both 
as  individuals  and  in  group  studies.    One  cannot  truly  take  one  "part"  of 
unmarried  motherhood  away  from  another  "part"  and  consider  it  exclusive  of 
all  else  in  the  experience.    Having  an  illegitimate  child  and  making  a  plan 
for  it  are  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  experience.    The  mother  is  en- 
gaged in  some  kind  of  activity  all  the  time.    She  is,  in  effect,  working  out 
or  working  through  her  experience,  and  it  is  a  continuous  activity. 

The  present  study  is  a  consideration  of  the  experience  of  unmarried 
motherhood,  oriented  from  the  plan  for  the  child  by  which  the  mother  solved 
this  problem.    The  writer  does  not  believe  that  the  last  echo  of  her  experi- 
ence dies  when  the  mother  makes  a  plan  for  her  baby,  but,  rather,  that  there 
is  significance  in  the  girl's  decision  or  indecision  as  to  what  disposition 
she  wishes  to  make  of  her  child.    The  more  social  workers  are  aware  of  what  i 
is  involved  in  the  girl's  decision  regarding  her  child,  the  more  will  they 
be  able  to  offer  her  their  skills  in  helping  her  come  to  a  decision  end 
work  out  e  satisfactory  plan. 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  PRESENT  3TUDY 

A.    General  Discussion  of  Illegitimacy 

Each  year  there  are  approximately  75,000  children  bom  illegitimately  in 

the  United  States,  and  of  these  55,000  are  white  and  40,000  are  Negro. ^  Gon- 

2 

side  ring  that  births  out  of  wedlock  comprise  about  four  per  cent    of  all 
live  births  in  the  United  States,  the  problems  they  bring  forth  merit  the 
serious  consideration  not  only  of  social  workers  but  of  communities  in  gen- 
eral. 

From  the  points  of  view  of  all  concerned,  perhaps  the  stigma  attached  to 
illegitimacy  is  the  greatest  of  its  problems.    Oftentimes  the  community  is 
extremely  punishing  toward  mother,  father  and  child.    The  mother  may  be  made 
to  feel  that  she  is  no  longer  socially  acceptable,  the  father  is  often  pro- 
secuted in  the  criminal  courts  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  paternity  and 
financial  responsibility,  and  the  child  may  suffer  because  few  laws  take  into 
account  the  desirability  of  equal  opportunities  for  illegitimate  children. 
Within  the  community,  through  its  progressive  pressure  groups  and  progress 
leaders,  lies  the  responsibility  for  providing  to  each  individual  the  exter- 
nal means  for  healthy,  normal  development.     By  this  the  writer  means  that 
the  community  resources  for  adequate  earnings,  housing,  education,  recrea- 
tion— the  "material  comforts"  of  life — must  be  developed  and  used  to  their  | 

1  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  XII,  p.  84. 

2  Ibid. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  85. 


fullest.    These  are  the  conditions  under  which  moral  standards  can  grow  and 
flourish,  and  under  which  emotional  tensions  less  frequently  grow  and  can 
most  easily  be  relieved.     For  the  child  born  illegitimately  as  well  as  for 
the  actual  or  potential  unmarried  mother,  the  realization  of  this  precept 
can  mean  opportunity  and  rehabilitation. 

Continued  and  persistent  interpretation  to  the  community  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  social  work.     It  is  possible  through  interpretation  of  the  social 
worker's  point  of  view  to  ease  some  of  the  strains  on  the  unmarried  mother  : 
and  to  assure  facilities  for  her  care  which  are  adequate.    BHarther,  as  Maud 
Morlock  points  out,    it  is  important  that  the  facilities  for  unmarried  moth- 
ers be  more  widely  known,   so  that  girls  will  use  them  more  freely. 

A  most  important  consideration  for  social  work,  however,  is  the  preven- 
tion of  illegitimacy.    Striving  for  this  through  the  community  has  been 
dealt  with  above.    There  is  the  further  need  for  continued  study  of  the  prob- 
lem in  terms  of  motivation,  whether  the  motivation  lies  in  society's  pres-  > 
aures,  within  the  family,  or  within  the  constitutional  structure  of  the  girl 
herself.    There  is  no  cut  and  dried  answer,  but  only  when  we  begin  more 
fully  to  understand  the  why  of  illegitimate  parenthood  can  we  expand  case 
work  skills  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

B.    Purpose  of  the  Present  Study 

There  is  considerable  literature  in  the  field  concerned  with  unmarried 
motherhood.     The  great  bulk  of  this,  however,  is  devoted  to  discussion  of 
the  mother  in  the  hospital  or  maternity  home,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  litera- 
ture available  is  oriented  toward  the  problems  of  the  child.     There  is,  more 

h  Maud  Morlock,  "Letters  from  Unmarried  Mothers  -  iVhat  Answer?",  U.  { 
3. Dept.  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.C.,  December  29,  1941. 


recently,  much  emphasis  placed  on  the  role  of  the  unmarried  father,  and  the 
po93ibilitie3  of  offering  to  him,  as  well,  the  opportunity  for  case  work 
help. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  orient  the  present  stuay  from  the 
plan  made  by  the  mother  for  her  child,  to  discover  what  influences  in  her 
life  made  this  the  plan  most  satisfactory  and  acceptable.    Studies  made  from 
this  point  of  view  are  very  few,  and  are  of  more  selected  groups  than  that 
used  for  the  present  study,     Kasanin  and  Handschin    m  their  article  con- 
cerned with  the  psychodynamic  factors  in  illegitimacy  point  out  that  there 
is  considerable  need  for  further  study  among  social  workers  and  psychiatrists 
of  the  whole  problem,  and  recognize  significance  in  the  type  of  plan  made  by 
the  mother  for  her  child. 

C.     Scope  of  the  3tudy 

The  cases  for  consideration  were  those  in  the  files  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Association  of  Boston  which  were  closed  in  19^5*    All  applications  which 
involved  working  out  plans  for  illegitimate  children  were  considered.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  eliminate  consideration  of  cases  where  the 
child  was  old  enough  to  be  showing  problems,  or  where  there  would  be  other  i 
reasons  for  the  application  than  permanent  planning  for  the  child.    Thus,  no 
mother  whose  child  was  over  two  years  of  age  at  application  was  considered 
for  the  study. 

There  were,  in  all,  thirty-seven  such  cases  closed  in  the  year  chosen 
for  the  study.    One  of  these  cases,  however,  was  reopened  while  the  materiall 

5  J. Kasanin  and  Sieglinde  Handschin,  "Psychodynamic  Factors  in  Ille-j 
gitimacy, "  The  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  p.  66. 


for  the  atudy  was  being  collected,  and  as  ii  was  felt  that  new  and  important 
material  would  come  into  the  case  after  re-application,  this  case  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  study.    Another  case  was  eliminated,  as  the  baby  died  soon 
after  birth.     In  another  case,  the  mother  had  two  illegitimate  children  with- 
in one  year,  both  times  coming  to  the  Children's  Aid  Association  for  assist- 
ance in  planning.    In  this  instance, the  plans  for  the  two  children  were  con- 
sidered separately,  especially  since  the  mother  let  one  child  go  for  adop- 
tion, but  kept  the  other. 

Of  the  total  of  thirty-six  cases,  eighteen  were  adoptions  made  through 
the  Agency,     Two  of  those  classified  as  "non-adoptive"  were  cases  in  which 
adoption  was  later  carried  through  by  a  relative  of  the  mother,  ostensibly 
so  that  the  child  could  stay  in  the  family,    as  the  writer  considered  thia 
not  an  adoptive  plan  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  because  the  child  would 
still  be  easily  accessible  to  the  mother,  these  cases  were  considered  among 
the  eighteen  non-adoptive  cases.    In  three  cases  the  mothers  made  plans  to  i 
live  independently  of  their  families,  to  take  care  of  the  babies  themselves. 
Four  of  the  girls  married  the  alleged  fathers  of  their  children  and  took  the 
babies  with  them.    In  six  cases  private  placements  were  made.     Three  mothersi 
who  took  their  babies,  made  plans  whereby  the  children  went  to  the  maternal 
family.    In  only  one  of  these  cases  did  the  mother  live  out  of  the  home. 

In  the  present  study,  the  data  collected  include  the  economic,  social, 
mental,  physical  and  emotional  components  in  the  lives  of  the  thirty -five 
mothers.    An  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  these  in  terms  of  their  signifi- 
cance with  regard  to  the  plan  made  for  the  baby.     The  study  is  devoted  to 
the  case  summaries,  and  the  tabulation  and  discussion  of  significant  data. 


D.  Sources  of  Data 

The  information  collected  for  this  study  came  from  the  case  records  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Association  of  Boston.     Included  in  these  records  were 
the  contact  with  the  mother  by  the  case  worker,  transcripts  of  psychological 
studies  of  mother  and  child  (where  these  had  been  made),  correspondence  con- 
cerning the  case^,  and  records  of  the  foster  home.^ 

The  adoptive  records  were  made  available  to  the  writer  for  this  study  by 
special  permission  <Sf  Mr.  Alfred  Whitman,  Executive  3ecretary  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Association.     Material  showing  names  of  adoptive  parents  was 
eliminated  from  these  records  before  they  reached  the  hands  of  the  writer. 

E.  Method  of  Procedure 

Q 

In  order  to  study  the  cases  selected,  a  schedule  was  prepared    based  on 
the  components  referred  to  above.    A  section  was  devoted  to  general  informa- 
tion, such  as  age  at  birth  of  the  child,  length  of  contact  and  method  of  ap- 
plication.   Information  regarding  physical,  mental,  social,  economic  and 
emotional  factors  was  gathered  with  regard  to  the  mother,  alleged  father, 
maternal  grandmother  and  maternal  grandfather.    The  cases  were  then  classi- 
fied according  to  the  plan  as  outlined  in  the  preceding  section,  "Scope  of 
9 

the  Study,"     and  studied  for  significant  data  in  each  of  the  factors. 

6  This  included  letters  to  and  from  the  mother,  other  members  of  the 
family  and  other  agencies  or  interested  persons. 

7  Where  a  foster  home  later  became  an  adoptive  home,  all  identifying 
information  was  removed. 

8  See  Appendix  1. 

9  See  Paragraph  1,  page  4. 


The  case  summaries  were  planned  so  that  each  of  these  vvould  include  per- 
tinent data  among  the  factors  mentioned  above.    Since  in  each  of  these  fac- 
tors certain  elements  were  selected  as  having  particular  bearing  on  the  pre- 
sent study,  the  schedule  is  not  all-encompaasing .     The  writer  felt  that 
there  was  possibility  for  considerable  variation  in  the  material  to  come  out 
of  the  case  records.    To  include  any  such  material  a  section  of  the  schedule 
was  set  aside  for  remarks  in  order  to  incorporate  this  with  the  other  infor- 
mation gathered  in  such  cases.    This  section  was  also  used  to  expand  on  par- 
ticular points  where  the  writer  felt  the  schedule  could  not  include  all  the 
important  data.    Thus,  the  case  summaries  were  drawn  from  all  available, 
pertinent  information  falling  within  the  previously  designated  categories. 
Tabulations  were  made  where  significant  data  appeared  in  enough  of  the  cases 
to  make  tabulation  possible  and  evaluable. 

A  Card  index  was  set  up  by  the  writer,  on  which  a  brief  summary  of  each 
Case  was  written  for  further  evaluation  to  be  used  in  the  study.    A  sample 
la  shown  in  Appendix  2. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  UNMARRIED  MOTHER  -  A  GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

A.    Intake  Policy  of  the  Agency  As  Regards  Unmarried  Mothers 

Acceptance  of  cases  at  the  Children's  Aid  Association  is  based  broadly 
on  several  considerations.     If  there  is  a  case  work  need  recognized  by  the 
applicant  or  by  the  case  worker  in  the  intake  interview,  the  case  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  exploration  of  the  need.    The  ability  of  the  client  to  use  case 
work  is  a  second  consideration,  though  a  decision  regarding  this  is  not  nec- 
essarily made  in  the  initial  interview.     The  application  of  a  girl  living 
out  of  Boston  and  vicinity  will  be  accepted  if  the  girl  is  willing  to  stay 
nearby  and  to  have  a  working  relationship  with  the  Agency  until  a  decision 
can  be  made  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  child. 

As  there  are  already  established  Episcopalian,  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
agencies  doing  similar  work,  the  Children's  Aid  Association  also  has  some 
limits  on  intake  by  religion.    Baptized  Episcopalian  and  Catholic  applicants 
are  ordinarily  referred  to  the  Church  Home  Society  (Episcopalian)  and  the 
Catholic  Charitable  Bureau.    Jewish  applicants  are  ordinarily  referred  to  the 
Jewish  Child  Welfare  Association.    In  any  case  where  the  applicant  for  one 
or  another  reason  has  strong  objections  to  such  referral,  the  case  ordinarily 
is  accepted  by  the  Children's  Aid  Association. 

Where  it  is  clear  that  a  long-time  or  permanent  plan  is  called  for  and 
case  work  service  not  needed,  referral  ordinarily  is  made  to  the  State  or 
City,  in  accordance  with  the  settlement  laws.    Among  the  child  placing  agen- 


cies  of  non-sectarian  character,  like  the  Children's  Aid  Association,  there 
is  a  geographical  division  of  the  cities  and  towns  surrounding  Greater  Bos- 
ton.   This  Agency  is  responsible,  provided  other  factors  in  the  situation 
come  within  its  intake  policy,  for  working  with  applicants  residing  in  the 
specified  localities. 

B .     Some  General  Characteristics  of  Unmarried  Mothers 

In  her  article  concerning  the  facilities  essential  to  the  adequate  care 
of  the  unmarried  mother,^  Ruth  Brenner  points  out  that  unmarried  mothers 
are  predominantly  girls  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-two.  Gener- 
ally they  come  from  broken  homes,  or  homes  where  the  most  evident  factor  in 
the  relationship  between  the  parents  is  that  they  constantly  quarrel.  Dur- 
ing their  growing  years  these  girls.  Miss  Brenner  goes  on  to  say,  are  forced 
to  forego  education  because  of  the  economic  pressures.    They  are  hastily 
precipitated  from  the  children's  world  of  home  and  school  room  into  the 
adult  working  world,  where  the  assumption  of  a  certain  maturity  is  enforced, 
and  where  they  must  cope  with  new  problems  and  responsibilities. 

Ruth  Brenner  also  points  out  that  the  unmarried  mother  is  essentially  a  i 
"lonely,  quiet,  apparently  conforming,  immature"  young  woman.      This  is  a 
highly  interesting  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  important  observation.! 
The  unmarried  mother  is  a  girl  who  has  violated  a  cultural  pattern.  Within 
another  culture,  her  behavior  might  not  be  considered  neurotic,  but  in  what 
we  call  western  civilization  she  has  gone  beyond  the  pale  of  the  moral 

1  Ruth  F.  Brenner,  "What  Facilities  Are  Essential  to  the  Adequate 
Care  of  the  Unmarried  Mother?"    Proceedings,  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  1942,  p.  A 29. 


structure.  Mary  S.  Brialey  in  her  article,  entitled  "Parent-Child  Relations 
in  Unmarried  Parenthood,"  states  that  unmarried  mothers  are  "....girls  and 
women  who  have  not  developed  the  essential  protective  sense  which  our  cul- 
ture  requires  for  constructive  maintenance."  The  two  quotations  above  may 
seem  contradictory  to  one  another,  unless  one  considers  a  bit  more  closely 
what  conformity  may  be.  Perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  unmarried  mother  it  is 
exactly  that  lack  of  "the  essential  protective  sense"  that  appears  as  con- 
formity.   As  Mary  3.  Br  is  ley  points  out: 

...the  reasons  for  an  unmarried  woman's  bearing  a  child ...  range  all 
the  way  from  passive  and  ignorant  submission  to  'nature',  through  a 
desire  to  attract  and  hold  her  man,  to  an  honest  conviction  against 
abortion,  with  a  liberal  amount  of  the  desire  to  have  a  child  of  one's 
own... and  of  the  Puritan  belief  that  indulgence  in  sex  relations  is 
essentially  evil  and  must  be  paid  for  by  bearing  a  child. ^ 

It  is  highly  probable  from  the  knowledge  acquired  to  date  concerning  un- 
married mothers  that  in  most  cases  the  girl  is  working  out  conflicts  stem- 
ming from  childhood.    This  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  those  who  have 
studied  unmarried  mothers.     As  Florence  Clothier  states,"^  "Illegitimate  moth-j 
erhood,  like  all  motherhood,  has  as  its  psychological  background  an  urge  to 
solve  old  conflicts  and  to  fulfill  deep  personality  needs."    It  is  neurotic 
behavior  because,  as  stated  above,  it  represents  a  turning  away  from  or  de- 
fiance of  the  moral  standards  of  our  culture.    Florence  Clothier  also  states 
that  unmarried  motherhood  is  "...comparable  to  delinquent  behavior..."^  In 
line  with  the  above  points  of  view  is  the  statement  made  by  Blanche  Harriett 

5  Iv'ary  3.  Brisley,  "Parent-Child  Relations  in  Unmarried  Parenthood,"' 
Proceedings,  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1959,  p.  ^40. 

4  Mary  3.  Brisley,  op.cit . 

5  Florence  Clothier,  Psychological  Implications  of  Unmarried  Parent-, 

hood. 

6  Ibid. 


White  in  her  paper  entitled,  "A  Study  of  the  Social  Case  Treatment  of  Unmar- 
ried Mothers . 


This  study  of  unmarried  mothers  indicates  that  their  early  emotional 
needs  had  not  only  not  been  met,  but  had  been  intensified.     The  major- 
ity of  them  evidenced  an  excessive  need  for  affection,  acceptance  and 
security.     Some  of  them  made  unreasonable  demands  for  attention.  There 
was  outstanding  evidence  of  frustration  and  hostility.... 

With  the  foregoing  evidence  before  one,   it  is  clear  to  see  that  the  un- 
married mother  is  a  girl  who  has  developed  amid  emotional  confusions  of 
various  kinds,  and  who  because  of  these  confusions  seeks  to  find  solution  or 
satisfaction  in  an  activity  which  is  morally  unacceptable  in  the  culture  in 
which  we  live,  and  which  can  be  described  as  neurotic  behavior. 


7  Blanche  Harriett  White,  A  Study  of  the  Social  Case  Treatment  of 
Unmarried  ^'others.    Thesis  accepted  as  partial  requirement  for  i\/i.3.  in  j.3., 
Boston  University  School  of  Social  Work,  19^2. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  VARIOUS  PLAN3  MADE  BY  THE  MOTHERS 

A.  Adoption 

In  eighteen  of  the  cases  studied,  adoption  of  the  child  was  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Agency.    Ordinarily  the  adoption  procedure  involved  first 
a  waiting  period  while  the  mother  definitely  decided  that  she  wanted  to  give 
up  her  baby.     During  this  period  the  baby  was  placed  in  a  pre-adoptive  home, 
pending  the  various  psychological  testa  given  by  the  psychologist  to  deter- 
mine the  adoptability  of  the  baby,  as  well  as  to  give  some  indication  of  the 
type  of  adoptive  home  required.    The  Agency  has  a  psychologist  on  the  staff 
to  carry  out  the  testing  procedures. 

During  the  time  when  the  baby  was  in  the  pre-adoptive  home,  the  mother 
was  required  to  pay  board  for  the  child.    It  was  possible  for  her  to  visit 
in  this  home  during  this  period,  as  well.    When  the  final  decision  was  made, 
the  mother  signed  a  paper  relinquishing  the  child  to  the  care  of  the  Agency, 
and  the  child  was  placed  in  the  adoptive  home.     In  this  home,  the  mother 
could  not  visit,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  mother's  knowing 
who  the  adoptive  parents  were,  or  their  knowing  the  name  or  whereabouts  of 
the  mother. 

After  placement  in  the  adoptive  home,  the  mother  was  no  longer  respon- 
sible for  payment  of  board.    The  signing  of  the  release  and  placement  of  the 
child  in  the  adoptive  home  would  be  as  close  together  in  time  as  possible. 


B.    Non- adoptive 

1.  Adoption  by  relatives  of  the  mother 

In  two  cases,  the  mother  relinquished  guardianship  of  her  baby  to 
relatives.    In  these  cases,  the  adoption  was  made  without  the  supervision  of 
the  Agency,  as  the  child  had  already  been  removed  from  the  supervised  home. 
As  stated  previously,  the  writer  did  not  consider  these  as  truly  adoptive 
cases  because  the  child  would  be  so  easily  available  to  the  mother. 

2.  Private  placements 

Six  of  the  mothers,  though  unwilling  to  give  their  babies  up  for  adop 
tion,  finally  decided  to  make  placements  in  foster  homes  outside  of  Agency 
supervision.     In  all  of  these  cases,  insofar  as  was  known,  these  placements 
were  actually  in  private  boarding  homes. 
5.  Independent  homes  made 

Three  mothers  wished  to  keep  their  babies  and  make  plans  for  boarding 
or  working  where  the  babies  could  live  with  them.     These  plans  varied  slight- 
ly, since  in  one  case  the  mother  lived  with  a  cousin,  in  the  second  she 
boarded  with  a  family  that  cared  for  the  child  during  the  day,  and  in  the 
third  Case  the  mother  worked  in  a  home  where  the  baby  was  able  to  stay  with  1 
her.     These  cases  were  called  independent  plans  because  the  mothers  did  not  | 
return  to  live  with  their  families. 

In  four  cases  the  mothers  married  the  alleged  fathers  of  their  chil- 
dren and  made  homes  for  them.    These  cases  as  well  were  considered  ones  in 
which  independent  plans  were  made.     In  one  of  these  cases,  the  man  was  in 
Service  and  the  mother  went  to  live  with  her  family.    However,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  this  girl  was  not  over-dependent  on  her  family,  and  was  able  to 
establish  a  home  independent  of  them;  thus,  this  case  was  considered  to  be 


ono  of  those  in  which  an  independent  plan  was  made. 
4 .  Living  with  family 

Three  of  the  unmarried  mothers  in  this  study  decided  to  live  with 
their  families,  or  to  leave  the  children  with  their  maternal  grandparents. 
The  last-mentioned  instance  occurred  in  only  one  case,  but  the  feelings  of 
the •girl  about  her  family  were  so  strong  that  the  writer  considered  this  as 
a  plan  which  should  be  considered  as  dependent.     In  the  other  cases  the  girls 
and  their  children  returned  home  to  live. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  CASE  STUDIES 

A.    The  Adoptive  Caaea 
1.  Sylvia 

Sylvia  was  thirty-two  when  her  baby  was  born.    She  was  found  to  have 
congenital  ayphillia  and  waa  being  treated  for  thia.    This  girl's  background 
was  one  of  economic  and  emotional  deprivation.    The  family  waa  found  to  be 
living  in  a  poor  dwelling  and  under  unsatisfactory  conditiona  . 

Thia  unmarried  mother  waa  living  at  home  with  the  maternal  grand- 
mother and  maternal  step-grandfather.     The  maternal  grandfather  had  died 
when  Sylvia  waa  nine,  and  the  grandmother  remarried  ahortly  after  this.  She 
was  later  confined  in  a  psychopathic  hoapital  with  an  undiagnoaed  paychoais, 
but  waa  releaaed  into  the  cuatody  of  her  huaband.     The  relationship  between 
the  mother  and  maternal  grandmother  was  a  mixture  of  hostility  and  affection. 
Sylvia  continued  to  live  at  home,  but  apparently  could  have  broken  away  and 
made  a  fairly  good  adjustment  away  from  home. 

V/hen  the  baby  was  born,  Sylvia  decided  that  she  would  place  the  child 
in  a  foater  home  until  ahe  waa  able  to  have  him  with  her.    The  child' a  fa- 
ther, a  man  whom  Sylvia  had  known  for  aeven  yeara,  did  not  know  about  the 
baby  until  court  proceedinga  were  atarted.    He  admitted  paternity,  willingly 
agreeing  to  pay  part  board,  and  appeared  to  deaire  marriage  with  Sylvia.  He 
waa  eager  to  adopt  the  baby  and  make  a  home  for  the  child.    Sylvia  refuaed 
this,  however,  insisting  on  foster  home  placement.    She  partially  supported 


the  baby  for  several  years,  unable  to  make  up  her  mind  to  give  him  up, 
though  it  was  obvious  tliat  on  her  small  income  and  with  her  home  situation 
so  unsatisfactory  she  could  never  care  for  him  herself.    She  finally  decided 
upon  and  carried  through  adoption,  recognizing  herself  that  the  real  needs 
of  the  baby  were  not  being  fulfilled. 
2.  Wilma 

Wilma  was  twenty-five  when  her  baby  came.     She  had  left  her  home  in 
another  country  after  graduation  from  high  school  and  had  been  doing  house- 
work since  then.    She  appeared  to  be  of  high  average  intelligence,  though 
her  earnings  averaged  only  $10.00  to  ^15.00  a  week.    Wilma  was  entirely  3elf4 
aupportipg,  as  she  lived  in  at  her  jobs  and  worked  steadily,  rarely  changing 
jobs. 

Her  whole  relationship  with  her  own  family  was  a  very  hostile  one 
after  the  death  of  her  father.    He  died  one  year  before  the  baby  came,  and 
Wilma  was  not  told  of  this  until  the  time  of  the  funeral.    This  was  very  up- 
setting to  her,  and  increased  her  hostility  toward  the  family.    Wilma  had 
had  a  strong  attachment  to  her  father,  despite  her  leaving  home  quite  young. 
She  identified  the  baby's  father  strongly  with  her  own,  saying  he  drank 
heavily  and  beat  her,  as  the  grandfather  had  done.     The  baby's  father  was 
forty-one  years  old.    As  seen  in  her  actions  toward  the  baby,  who  was  a  boy, 
as  well  as  her  feelings  toward  the  baby's  father  ana  grandfather,  Wilma' s 
relationships  were  ambivalent,  but  charged  with  hostility.    This  was  seen, 
as  well,  in  her  attitudes  toward  the  maternal  and  paternal  grandmothers. 

At  about  the  time  the  maternal  grandfather  died,  Wilma  entered  into 
a  close  extra-marital  relationship  with  the  baby's  father.    She  lived  with 
him  until  after  the  child's  birth,  but  left  her  little  boy  with  him  to  take 
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a  job  doing  housework.  The  paternal  grandmother  was  also  in  the  home,  and  i 
Wilma  accused  the  alleged  father  of  living  with  her  "as  man  and  wife". 

In  her  relationship  with  the  maternal  grandmother,  Wilma  was  also  ex- 
ceedingly hostile.    This  woman  was  strong-willed,  and  domineering,  and  was 
quite  rejecting  of  Wilma.     ihe  showed  open  preference  for  the  other  children  J 
Wilma  evidenced  great  rivalry  toward  her  siblings  and  was  exceedingly  hos- 
tile toward  the  maternal  grandmother. 

At  first,  Wilma  seemed  to  be  ambivalent  toward  her  baby,  but  later 
it  was  apparent  that  her  wanting  to  keep  him  was  only  because  of  pressure 
from  the  baby's  father.    He  was  very  sadistic,  threatening  deportation  (which 
he  could  not  possibly  have  carried  out)  if  she  gave  the  child  up.    He  also 
used  many  threats  to  try  to  force  Wilma  to  marry  him.    With  support  from  the 
social  worker,  Wilma  was  able  to  break  away  partially  from  the  baby's  father, 
though  he  continued  to  chase  her.    The  death  of  the  paternal  grandmother 
further  complicated  Wilma' s  relationship  to  this  man,  but  she  did  not  swerve 
£rom.  her  decision  to  have  the  baby  adopted. 
5.  Grace 

Wilma' s  older  sister,  Grace,  became  an  unmarried  mother  less  than  a 
year  later.    She,  too,  was  self-supporting,  having  left  home  somewhat  later 
than  Wilma,  and  doing  housework.    Grace  changed  jobs  rather  frequently,  usu- 
ally earning  between  $15.00  and  $20.00  a  week.    3he  was  the  less  attractive 
of  the  two  girls  and  also  showed  strong  rivalrous  feelings.    When  Wilma' 3 
baby  came,  Grace  was  very  punishing  in  her  attitude. 

There  was  indication  in  Wilma' s  record  that  the  maternal  grandmother 
was  very  dependent  on  Grace  and  tended  to  prefer  her.    Though  Grace  expressed, 
a  desire  to  break  home  ties,  she  visited  home  several  times  during  the  two 
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years'  contact  with  the  Agency. 

The  baby's  alleged  father  completely  deserted  Grace  and  she  showed 
much  hostility  toward  him  because  of  this.    He  refused  to  pay  board  and  de- 
nied paternity  of  the  child. 

Grace  was  very  se If -punishing  when  her  own  baby  came.    She  did  not 
tell  her  family  about  the  child  and  made  efforts  to  keep  up  the  part-board 
payments  she  was  making  to  the  Agency.     At  first  she  visited  in  the  foster 
home  fairly  regularly,  but  gradually  her  visits  became  less  frequent,  though 
she  said  she  had  become  very  much  attached  to  the  child.    After  two  years  of 
considering  and  reconsidering,  Grace  gave  the  baby  up  for  adoption,  saying 
she  was  sure  she  "would  regret  it  for  the  rest  of  her  life". 
4 .  Marion 

Marion's  mother  had  died  in  childbirth  when  Marion  was  three  years 
old.    Her  father  remarried  and  placed  Marion  and  her  brother  in  a  foster 
home,  and  most  of  their  formative  years  were  spent  there.    The  record  gave 
no  information  regarding  this  foster  home.    Marion  grew  up  to  be  a  sweet, 
rather  intelligent,  but  immature  and  essentially  dependent  girl.    She  was 
living  at  home  during  contact  with  the  Agency,  regularly  earning  between 
$15.00  and  $20.00  a  week  as  an  unskilled  factory  worker  and  waitress.  She 
changed  jobs  frequently  and  in  other  ways  manifested  her  dissatisfaction 
with  life. 

The  desire  to  return  home  and  be  protected  was  quite  strong  in 
Marion,  though  she  showed  some  ambivalence  about  it.     For  a  while  she  kept 
an  apartment  for  her  brother,  who  was  in  the  Merchant  Marine,  and  he  wished 
her  to  continue  doing  this.    He  wanted  her  to  move  to  another  state  to  keep 
house  for  him  when  his  port  was  changed,  but  she  was  able  to  break  away  from 


him  at  this  point.  Preaaure  for  keeping  the  baby  came  mainly  from  this  mater- 
nal uncle. 

The  alleged  father  married  after  the  baby's  birth.    He  lived  in  an- 
other state  and  apparently  was  disinterested  in  Marion.    She  did  not  tell  him 
about  the  baby,  though  she  said  at  first  that  she  cared  for  him  and  wanted 
to  marry  him.    However,   as  in  most  things,  'viarion  was  very  ambivalent  about 
him  and  eventually  saw  realistically  that  there  was  to  be  no  further  rela- 
tionship between  them. 

At  first  Marion  was  very  over-protective  in  her  attitude  toward  the 
baby.    When  able,  she  paid  full  board.     When  her  wages  were  lowered,  she  con- 
tinued to  pay  regularly,  but  only  part  board.    She  visited  regularly  in  the 
foster  home,   being  at  all  times  very  secretive  about  this,  as  the  only  other 
person  she  visited  with  was  the  social  worker.    For  a  considerable  period  of 
time  Marion  vacillated  between  keeping  the  baby  and  letting  him  go  for  adop- 
tion.   She  finally  requested  to  have  adoption  put  through.    After  the  papers 
were  signed  she  moved  around  a  bit,  finally  joining  the  W.A.C. 
5 .  Rita 

Rita  lived  at  home  with  her  mother  and  step-father.     She  was  eighteen! 
when  her  baby  was  bom.    When  the  maternal  grandfather  died  was  unknown,  but 
it  was  apparent  that  Rita' s  relationships  at  home  were  very  difficult  for 
her.    The  maternal  grandmother  was  an  exceedingly  domineering  woman  who  was  ^ 
rejecting  of  Rita  and  very  punishing  toward  her.    Rita  herself  was  quite  im- 
mature and  very  much  under  the  grandmother's  influtince.    She  was  a  sweet 
girl,  not  too  bright,  and  showed  some  ambivalence  toward  the  baby.    The  | 
grandmother  insisted  that  the  child  be  kept,  but  the  step-grandfather  was 
aomewhat  ambivalent,  though  willing  that  Rita  return  home.    Though  able  to 
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help  financially,  the  maternal  family  made  no  offer  of  assistance. 

Rita  herself  seemed  to  be  indifferent  to  the  alleged  father  of  her 
baby.    He  was  a  year  younger  than  she  and  equally  immature.    He  admitted 
paternity  and  was  ordered  by  the  court  to  pay  part  of  the  board  for  the  baby, 
but  wag  indifferent  to  the  child  and  at  no  time  visited  in  the  foster  home. 
Rita  in  turn  was  very  carefree  about  the  situation  and  took  little  responsi- 
bility for  her  baby.    On  the  whole  she  showed  herself  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  child,  visiting  irregularly  in  the  foster  home  and  leaving  responsibilitjj 
for  the  baby's  welfare  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  foster  mother.    Her  board 
payments  were  small  and  irregular,  as  well. 

Despite  some  vacillation  under  the  grandmother's  influence,  Rita  was 
eventually  able  to  give  the  baby  up  for  adoption.     When  the  proceedings  were 
over,  Rita  said  she  felt  as  if  she  had  not  had  a  baby  at  all. 
6.  Wanda 

Wanda  was  a  young,  rather  shallow  girl  who  was  much  dominated  by  her 
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family.    This  was  somewhat  true  in  her  relationship  to  the  invalid  maternal 
grandmother,  who  had  insisted  that  Wanda  leave  school  in  the  eighth  grade  in 
order  to  take  over  the  household  responsibilities.    The  family  was  in  a  con- 
tinual struggle  financially,  and  Wanda,  herself,  though  she  worked  steadily 
in  unskilled  factory  work  and  housework,  was  unable  to  be  entirely  self-sup- 
po  rt  ing . 

The  maternal  grandmother  was  tubercular,  very  complaining  and  demand-| 
ing,  and  insistent  that  Wanda  give  up  the  baby.    The  relationship  between 
them  was  a  hostile  one,  though  V/anda  was  for  the  most  part  very  compliant. 
The  grandmother  had  given  Wanda  a  patent  medicine  to  induce  an  abortion,  but 
this  failed.    Wanda's  fear  of  telling  her  family  about  the  baby  at  first, 
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however,  stemmed  largely  from  her  relationship  with  the  grandfather.    He  was 
a  stem  and  strict  man,  and  very  over-protective  of  her.    He  was  inclined  to 
blame  the  grandmother  for  lack  of  supervision  of  Wanda.    Along  with  the 
grandmother,  the  grandfather  was  insistent  on  adoption  of  the  child. 

This  over-protection  and  domination  by  the  family  showed  itself 
clearly  in  the  attitude  of  the  maternal  grandparents  toward  the  alleged  fa- 
ther of  the  child.    Wanda  had  known  him  for  two  years  before  the  baby  came, 
but  the  grandparents  objected  to  him  strongly  as  he  wished  to  marry  Wanda 
and  they  thought  the  couple  were  too  young  for  marriage.    When  the  father 
learned  of  the  pregnancy,  he  wanted  to  marry  Wanda,  but  finally  married  an- 
other girl  "for  spite"  because  Wanda  would  not  let  him  tell  her  parents 
about  the  baby  so  they  could  be  married.    Despite  her  indifference  to  him, 
Wanda  was  very  bitter  about  this  marriage,  as  she  knew  the  baby's  father  was 
atill  fond  of  her,  but  wanted  never  to  see  her  again  in  order  to  make  a  go 
of  his  marriage. 

At  application  Wanda  stated  that  she  wished  to  keep  her  baby  and 
make  a  home  for  her.    3he  could  not  make  up  her  mind  for  a  while  as  to  what 
she  did  want  to  do  to  carry  this  out,  however.     Under  much  pressure  from  her 
family  she  decided  to  go  through  with  adoption,  but  signed  the  papers  incor- 
rectly.   However,  when  she  found  her  father  could  not  carry  out  his  threat 
to  have  the  baby  adopted  if  she  did  not  give  up  the  child,  she  was  able  to 
go  through  with  the  proceedings  without  difficulty,  showing  that  her  plan  to 
keep  the  baby  was  in  defiance  of  him. 
7 .    Kather  ine 

Katherine  was  twenty-six  years  old  and  had  been  a  widow  for  one  year 
when  she  had  her  baby.    There  were  no  legitimate  children.    She  came  from  a 


aubatantial,  middle-claaa  family  who  were  very  claaa  conacioua  and  whose 
chief  consider at iona  were  money,  background,  and  "what  others  will  think". 
She  had  had  two  years  of  high  school,  taking  four  years  to  complete  the  two, 
and  trained  for  nursery  school  work  for  two  years  after  this.  However, 
Katherine  was  wholly  dependent  on  her  family  except  for  a  short  period  of 
time  during  contact  with  the  Agency  when  she  worked  in  a  store.    The  family 
lived  out  of  the  state  and  everything  possible  was  done  by  them  to  keep  the 
birth  of  the  child  a  secret. 

A  dull,  very  dependent  and  immature  girl,  Katherine  had  been  diag- 
nosed as  unstable  and  having  psychoneurotic  reactions  by  a  psychiatrist  con- 
sulted when  she  was  twelve  and  was  showing  difficult  behavior.     When  she  was 
fourteen  she  had  a  "nervous  breakdown" .    A  brother  eight  years  her  senior 
was  much  preferred  by  both  maternal  grandparents,  as  he  was  bright  and  had 
achieved  some  success  in  the  business  world. 

The  maternal  grandmother  was  domineering  and  very  rejecting  of 
Katherine.    Before  Katharine's  birth  the  grandmother  had  had  an  operation 
which  she  believed  would  prevent  her  from  having  any  more  children.    She  was 
very  affectionate  with  the  uncle,  as  was  the  maternal  grandfather.  Both 
grandparents  took  very  active  parts  in  the  plans  made  with  the  Agency,  and 
it  was  with  them  actually  that  the  decision  for  adoption  was  made.    They  cam^ 
with  this  plan  and  Katherine  herself  was  very  docile  and  compliant  with  them. 

The  alleged  father  of  the  child  was  barely  mentioned,  and  Katherine 
claimed  she  was  drunk  when  she  had  relations  with  him.    She  apparently  com- 
pletely rejected  her  baby,  returning  home  and  making  no  viaita  to  the  foster 
home  aa  soon  as  arrangements  were  completed  for  placement. 


8.  Iv'ary 

Mary  was  twenty-one  when  her  baby  was  born.    She  lived  in  an  econorai- 
cally  deprived  home  and,  though  trained  as  a  dental  hygienist,  worked  in  an  ! 
office  making  between  $15.00  and  ^20.00  a  week.    The  maternal  grandmother, 
whose  relationship  with  her  was  only  vaguely  indicated,  died  of  cancer  three 
years  before  the  baby  came.    Iviary  was  very  strongly  attached  to  the  grandfa- 
ther who  had  been  diagnosed  as  psychoneurotic  in  a  State  mental  hospital.  It 
was  inferred  from  some  of  her  statements  that  the  relationship  between  Mary 
and  the  grandmother  was  not  a  friendly,  normal  one  and  that  Mary  was  somewhat 
hostile.    She  stated  she  had  always  been  more  fond  of  the  grandfather. 

Apparently,  her  relationship  to  the  alleged  father  of  the  baby  was  an 
indifferent  one.    She  spoke  of  him  little  and  gave  out  little  information 
about  him.    However,  paternity  was  established  by  court  action,  though  the 
father  was  not  asked  to  make  any  payment  toward  the  support  of  the  baby. 

Mary  came  to  the  Agency  stating  that  she  wished  to  have  the  baby 
adopted.    She  showed  no  interest  in  him,  making  no  visits  to  the  foster  home 
and  paying  board  irregularly.    There  was  much  pressure  from  her  minister, 
physician  and  from  the  grandfather  for  adoption.    In  fact,  the  grandfather 
was  openly  hostile  to  the  baby.    The  social  worker  felt  Mary  had  no  strong 
maternal  instincts,  despite  the  fact  that  at  one  time  she  stated  she  had 
spent  "sleepless  nights"  thinking  about  him.    She  gave  the  baby  up  for  adop- 
tion as  soon  as  final  arrangements  could  be  made. 

9.  Doris 

Doris  was  twenty-five  when  her  baby  was  born.    She  was  living  at  home| 
in  an  over-protected  environment,  and,  though  trained  as  a  dental  hygienist, 
was  working  irregularly.     She  was  a  highly  intelligent  girl,   but  very  un8tabl« 


and  immature.     Before  the  baby  was  born,  Doris  had  much  difficulty  with  ner- 
vous stomach,  but  through  pregnancy  she  was  entirely  well  except  for  slight 
nausea.    After  the  baby  came  she  had  a  little  trouble  with  her  stomach,  but 
to  a.  markedly  lesser  degree. 

There  was  a  very  close  relationship  between  Doris  and  the  maternal 
uncle,  and  the  attachment  seemed  to  be  mutual.     There  were  some  indications 
that  this  relationship  verged  on  incestuous  feelings,  as  Doris  was  overly 
pleased  when  neighbors  remarked  that  on  one  occasion  when  the  family  was 
moving  Doris  and  her  brother  looked  like  a  bride  and  groom. 

The  maternal  grandmother  was  a  very  overbearing  and  self-seeking  wo- 
man. The  relationship  between  herself  and  Doris  was  charged  with  hostility, 
especially  since  the  uncle  was  much  preferred  by  the  grandmother.  There  was 
no  step-grandfather  in  the  home,  as  the  grandmother  had  been  divorced  twice, 
the  first  time  when  Doris  was  three,  from  Doris'  father.  The  grandmother 
was  financially  dependent  on  Doris  and  the  uncle  and  dominated  both  of  them. 

Though  at  first  Doris  evinced  some  interest  in  the  baby's  alleged 
father,  when  he  denied  paternity  and  married  another  girl  she  was  much  em- 
bittered and  expressed  the  wish  that  he  had  stood  by  her.    She  evidently 
wished  to  marry,  and,  despite  the  grandmother's  objections,  did  make  rela- 
tionships with  other  men  after  a  time.    Doris  finally  did  reach  a  point 
where  she  was  able  to  make  a  partial  break  from  her  family  by  asserting  her- 
self and  satisfying  some  of  her  own  wishes  for  social  contacts  outside  the 
home . 

From  the  outset,  Doris  rejected  her  baby  and  insisted  on  adoption. 
She  rarely  visited  the  foster  home  and  board  payments  were  very  irregular. 
She  at  no  point  swerved  from  the  original  plan. 


10.  Diana 

Diana  had  been  married  unhappily  and  was  separated  from  her  husband 
because  she  claimed  he  had  woman-friends  and  was  unfaithful  to  her.  There 
was  considerable  evidence  that  the  infidelity  was  on  both  sides,  as  Diana  \ 
herself  said  her  husband  "might  or  might  not"  be  the  baby's  father.    There  ! 
were  two  legal  children  living  with  the  paternal  grandmother  who  apparently 
was  doing  a  good  job  of  rearing  them. 

Diana  rejected  both  her  legal  children.     They  had  been  removed  from 
her  by  the  3.P.C.C.  because  she  was  found  to  be  drinking,  street-walking, 
entertaining  noisily,  and  in  general  neglectful  of  tho  children. 

Nothing  was  known  about  Diana's  own  family.    She  was  living  with  a 
woman  for  whom  she  did  housework  and  apparently  had  an  intense  relationship  \ 
with  the  employer.    She  exhibited  considerable  rivalrous  feelings  toward 
her  employer's  son  and  daughter-in-law.    The  employer  did  appear  very  much 
to  be  a  mother  figure  to  Diana.    Diana' s  attachment  to  her  was  so  great  thai 
time  and  again  she  put  off  leaving  the  employer,  to  whom  she  owed  consider- 
able money,  to  get  a  better-paying  job  in  order  to  pay  her  debts.    On  her 
part,  the  employer  was  a  very  domineering  woman  who  took  great  interest  in 
Diana.    She  apparently  was  a  person  who  "took  up"  other  people,  as  the  man 
Diana  named  specifically  as  the  baby's  father  was  someone  the  employer  had 
befriended. 

The  alleged  father  was  superior  to  Diana  in  intelligence.    He  was 
twenty-nine  (seven  years  younger  than  Diana)  and  was  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
He  was  single,  and  according  to  Diana  wanted  to  marry  her  and  have  her  keep 
the  baby.    Diana  also  said  he  was  willing  to  admit  paternity  of  the  child, 
in  contradiction  to  her  other  statement  that  her  husband  was  possibly  the 


baby's  father.    The  alleged  father  visited  in  the  foster  home  prior  to  adop- 
tive home  placement  several  times,  and  appeared  to  be  rather  fond  of  the 
baby. 

From  the  start,  Diana  was  indifferent  to  the  baby.    She  visited  ir- 
regularly in  the  foster  home,  usually  bringing  friends  with  her,  or,  occa- 
sionally, coming  with  the  alleged  father.    She  showed  no  interest  in  feeding 
or  playing  with  the  baby  on  these  visits.    She  stated  in  the  beginning  that 
ahe  wished  to  keep  the  baby,  obtain  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  and  marry 
the  baby's  father.    However,  after  several  months  her  visits  to  the  foster 
home  became  less  and  less  regular,  and  board  payments  less  frequent.  Diana 
soon  signed  adoption  papers,  showing  little  affect.    Up  to  the  time  of  dis- 
charge she  had  not  been  divorced. 
11.  Rose 

Rose  came  from  a  rural,  deprived  family  where  living  standards  were 
very  low  and  the  income  barely  sufficient  for  the  family.    She  was  seventeen 
when  her  baby  was  born  and  during  contact  with  the  Agency  she  lived  in  her 
employer's  home  where  she  did  housework.    Family  ties  seemed  to  be  very 
strong,  the  whole  family  being  rather  protective  of  Rose,  though  she  was  in- 
clined to  fear  the  maternal  grandfather.     Before  final  plans  had  been  made. 
Rose  returned  home  to  live  with  her  family. 

A  dependent,  submissive  girl.  Rose  was  unable  to  break  away  from  the 
maternal  grandmother,  on  whom  she  depended  for  considerable  protection  and 
help  in  making  decisions.     The  grandmother  knew  about  and  accepted  the  baby's 
illegitimacy.    However,  Rose  stated  she  was  afraid  to  tell  the  grandfather 
about  the  baby  because  ahe  thought  he  might  force  her  to  leave  home. 

Rose  seemed  to  be  infatuated  with  the  baby's  alleged  father,  and 


there  was  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  she  hoped  unconsciously  that 
her  pregnancy  would  force  him  to  marry  her.    He  showed  little  real  interest 
in  Rose  or  the  baby,  though  he  said  he  would  like  to  marry  Rose  "in  a  few 
years".    Although  he  admitted  paternity,  he  took  no  responsibility  for  the 
baby.    On  the  whole,  he  was  rather  immature,  and  obviously  unwilling  to  set- 
tle down.    After  the  baby  came.  Rose  continued  to  have  relations  with  the 
alleged  father.    She  seemed  to  look  upon  him  as  a  sophisticated  "city"  boy 
and  to  be  much  impressed  by  what  she  looked  upon  as  his  high  social  level. 

At  first  Rose  thought  she  would  like  her  baby  and  want  to  keep  him. 
When  it  seemed  there  was  no  hope  of  marriage,  however,  she  became  disinter- 
ested.   She  visited  only  once  in  the  foster  home  and  did  not  seem  to  want  to 
participate  in  caring  for  the  baby.     She  did  write  asking  about  him  after 
her  return  home  to  a  small  town  near  this  city,  but  made  no  further  attempt 
to  visit,  and  the  adoptive  plan  was  carried  out. 
12.  Sara 

Sara  was  nineteen  when  her  baby  was  bom.    She  did  housework,  livir^g 
at  the  home  of  her  employer,  but  seemed  to  have  a  strong  desire  to  return  to 
her  own  home.     The  maternal  grandmother  was  a  highly  domineering  woman  who 
was  openly  rejecting  of  Sara.     Apparently  Sara  was  aware  of  this  to  a  certain 
degree,  but  she  reacted  by  being  over-dependent  on  the  maternal  grandmother. 
Sara  was  a  very  naive  and  immature  girl,  with  a  atroiig  need  for  affection 
and  attention.    She  rationalized  her  intense  dependence  on  the  grandmother 
by  saying  that  a  girl  was  more  dependent  on  the  mother  than  a  boy.  Though 
the  maternal  grandfather  was  somewhat  over-protective  of  Sara,  the  relation- 
ship between  them  was  a  rather  good  one . 

In  the  coianunity  the  family  claimed  to  be  of  high  standing,  and 
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insisted  on  keeping  the  birth  of  the  baby  a  careful  secret.    However,  the 
grandmother  stated  that  3ara  was  Icnovm  as  "a  bad  girl"  because  she  was  so 
open  about  her  comir^s  and  goings.     The  family  income  was  adequate,  both 
grandparents  working,  but  a  coinmunity  contact  of  the  Agency  stated  that  the 
children  had  been  brought  up  like  "Topsies",  and  that  the  grandparents  spent 
most  of  their  evenings  in  saloons. 

Sara  was  very  much  attached  to  the  baby's  alleged  father.    She  said, 
she  wanted  to  marry  him,  but  this  was  impossible  as  he  married  another  girl 
before  she  discovered  her  pregnancy.     She  was  infatuated  with  him,  saying 
she  could  never  again  feel  the  same  way  about  another  man.    However,  after 
the  baby's  birth  she  became  interested  in  several  other  men  and  felt  much 
less  strongly  about  him. 

Although  at  first  Sara  thought  she  would  like  to  keep  her  baby,  as 
time  went  on  and  her  interest  in  the  alleged  father  lagged,  she  visited  leas 
in  the  foster  home.    When  she  became  more  adjusted  to  life  again  she  decided 
that  adoption  would  be  the  plan  most  suitable  to  her. 
15.  Mildred 

Mildred's  mother  had  died  when  Mildred  was  eighteen  months  old.  From 
then  until  she  was  three,  Mildred  was  shifted  around  in  the  homes  of  rela- 
tive after  relative.    She  then  went  to  live  with  the  maternal  great  grand- 
mother, to  whom  she  became  strongly  attached.    The  maternal  grandparents  ac- 
cused the  great  grandmother  of  spoiling  Mildred  and  meddling  too  much  in  the 
problem  of  the  illegitimate  birth.     Later,  Mildred  went  to  live  with  the 
grandfather  and  step-grandmother. 

The  relationship  in  the  home  was  not  a  stable  one.    Mildred  showed 
extreme  hostility  toward  the  atep-grandmother,  and  on  the  surface  was  indif- 


ferent  to  the  grandfather.     Both  were  cooperative  with  the  Agency,  dominat- 
ing the  situation  to  a  great  degree,  and  putting  considerable  pressure  on 
Mildred  to  give  up  the  baby.     They  took  a  very  self-righteous  attitude  to- 
ward Mildred  and  were  very  protective  of  the  family  name. 

The  alleged  father  was  single  and  very  much  interested  in  Mildred. 
He  wished  to  marry  her  and  provide  for  the  baby,  though  he  did  not  speak  of 
legally  adopting  the  child.    He  also  offered  to  pay  board,  but  [Mildred  re- 
fused this,  and,  on  the  whole,  seemed  to  be  disinterested  in  continuing  the 
relationship . 

Mildred  was  ambivalent  as  to  the  plan  to  be  made  for  the  baby  and 
showed  considerable  guilt  for  having  had  an  illegitimate  child.    There  was 
much  pressure  from  the  family  for  adoption,  and  this  seemed  to  be  the  decid- 
ing factor  in  the  plan  made.    Mildred  traveled  around,  changing  jobs  fre- 
quently, for  some  time  after  the  adoption  plan  was  made,  soon  becoming  preg- 
nant again. 

14.  Gertrude 

Gertrude  was  forty-one  when  her  baby  was  bom.  This  was  her  second 
illegitimate  child,  the  first  having  been  still-born.  The  alleged  father  of 
the  baby,  a  boy  twenty  years  old,  made  the  original  application  to  the  Agen- 
cy. He  was  interested  in  the  baby,  visiting  in  the  foster  home  occasionally^ 
though  he  did  not  pay  board.  He  paid  part  of  Gertrude's  hospital  expenses, 
though  he  seemed  actually  to  be  indifferent  to  her,  and  was  friendly  and  co- 
operative with  the  Agency. 

Gertrude  was  divorced,  having  a  young  daughter  (a  legitimate  child). 
She  was  an  only  child  herself  and  lived  at  home  with  the  grandparents .  Both  ' 
of  the  maternal  grandparents  were  very  much  interested  in  Gertrude's  baby 


and  were  over-protective  of  Gertrude  herself.     3he  was  very  dependent  emo- 
tionally on  the  grandmother,  and  had  a  "pals"  relationship  with  the  grandfa- 
ther.   The  grandfather  had  a  good  income  and  helped  financially  for  the 
baby's  care.    The  grandmother  was  disabled,  as  she  had  been  crippled  for 
many  years . 

The  social  worker  described  Gertrude  as  being  adolescent.    3he  was 
quite  inmature,  making  friends  with  people  much  younger  or  older  than  her- 
self, and  was  particularly  attracted  to  young  boys.    She  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  extremely  protective  environment  her  living  at  home  afforded  her.  She 
had  good  common  sense  at  her  job  and  worked  steadily,  able  to  take  a  fair 
amount  of  responsibility  in  the  office  work  for  which  she  had  been  trained. 
She  earned  between  |20.00  and  $>50«00  a  week,  and  was  thus  able  to  support 
herself  and  her  legal  child  in  the  grandparents'  home.    This  financial  con- 
tribution in  the  home  helped  to  maintain  the  living  standards  of  the  family, 
and  Gertrude  liked  to  think  the  grandmother  was  dependent  on  her. 

Adoption  was  the  plan  originally  decided  on.    Gertrude  was  disinter- 
ested in  the  baby  and  actually  determined  to  let  him  go.    The  grandparents 
would  have  liked  to  keep  the  child,  but  their  financial  conaition  was  not 
good  enough  and  the  grandmother  was  not  healthy.    Though  Gertrude  visited 
only  twice  in  the  foster  home,  her  full  board  payments  showed  some  guilt 
feelings.    Essentially  she  wanted  to  be  free  of  the  child,  and  worked  from 
the  first  toward  adoption. 
15.  Nora 

Nora  was  a  little  less  than  eighteen  when  her  baby  was  born.  When 
Nora  was  two  and  one-half  years  old  the  maternal  grandmother  died  of  tuber- 
culosis, leaving  Nora  and  a  maternal  aunt.    The  grandfather  had  deserted 
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when  this  younger  girl  was  bom.    After  the  grandmother's  death  the  two  girls 
lived  in  foster  homes,  and  before  their  adoption  (just  when  this  took  place 
was  not  indicated)  they  had  been  in  five  or  six  placetnents .    When  she  was 
eight  or  nine,  the  adoptive  grandparents  took  Nora  to  another  country  to 
live.    At  thirteen,  Nora  returned  to  this  country  with  the  adoptive  grand- 
mother. 

Having  become  an  educational  problem,  Nora  was  sent  to  a  study  home 
and  then  to  two  institutions  for  study.    She  was  found  to  have  many  person- 
ality problems,  reverting  to  infantile  tantrums  when  thwarted.    Although  she 
could  not  adjust  to  institutional  life,  Nora  did  not  want  to  be  at  home,  and 
showed  considerable  hostility  toward  both  the  adoptive  grandparents.  Her 
instability  was  evident  in  her  reactions  to  others,  as  she  was  at  times  shy 
or  aggressive,  cold  or  affectionate.    Nora  was  pleasing  in  appearance  and 
personality  and  had  periods  of  good  behavior,  which,  like  her  moods,  seemed 
unrelated  to  the  circumstances,  suggesting  a  psychopathic  personality. 

During  part  of  the  contact  with  the  Agency,  Nora  lived  at  home  under 
pressure  from  her  family,  though  on  the  whole  her  relationship  was  hostile. 
She  appeared  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  maternal  aunt  and  an  adoptive 
uncle  who  was  approximately  her  own  age.    The  other  adoptive  siblings  were 


preferred  by  the  adoptive  grandmother  and  Nora  was  quite  hostile  to  them. 

The  adoptive  grandmother  was  an  intellectual,  neurotic  woman,  with 
high  social  standards  and  a  narrow  outlook  on  life.    She  had  some  insight 
into  the  problem,  but  was  obviously  unable  to  handle  Nora  or  to  deal  with 
the  situation.    Some  attempt  had  been  made  to  give  Nora  a  feeling  of  secur- 
ity, but  this  had  failed.     The  adoptive  grandmother  showed  interest  in  the 
baby  and  expressed  herself  aa  wishing  she  could  help  financially  toward  the 

support  of  the  child  in  a  foster  home. 

Nora  gave  no  information  concerning  the  alleged  father  of  the  child. 
She  appeared  indifferent  to  him  and  wanted  to  exclude  him  entirely  from  the 
planning.    She  wished  to  give  up  the  baby,  at  no  time  considering  any  other 
plan,  saying  she  did  not  want  the  child  to  go  through  experiences  similar  to 
hers.    She  made  no  visits  to  the  pre-adoptive  home,  paid  board  irregularly, 
and  left  the  city  as  soon  as  possible. 
16.  Bemice 

Bernice  was  a  fairly  intelligent  girl  who  seemed  to  be  rather  stable, 
She  lived  away  from  home,  but  maintained  a  good  relationship  with  her  family. 
She  worked  steadily  as  a  waitress,  making  no  moves  during  contact  with  the 
Agency.    Bernice  expressed  interest  in  becoming  a  nurse,  and  the  social 
worker  felt  she  was  well-suited  to  this  type  of  training- 

The  maternal  grandmother  was  a  soiaewhat  domineering  woman  and  Ber- 
nice was  rather  irritated  with  this,  but  on  the  whole  the  relationship  be- 
tween them  was  fairly  good.  On  one  occasion  Bernice  became  very  resentful 
of  the  Agency  when  a  letter  was  written  to  the  grandmother  inquiring  about 
her.    Her  relationship  with  the  grandfather  was  a  friendly,  affectionate  one^ 

The  alleged  father,  a  man  inferior  to  Bernice  and  indifferent  to  her 
admitted  paternity  and  offered  to  help  support  the  baby.    However,  Bernico 
refused  this  assistance  and  was  equally  indifferent  to  both  the  alleged  fa- 
ther of  the  baby  and  the  child  herself. 

At  first,  Bernice  thought  she  might  want  to  keep  the  baby,  but  after 
a  short  time  she  stopped  her  already  irregular  visits  to  the  foster  home. 
This  was  coincident  with  her  marriage  to  a  man  other  than  the  batay's  father, 
aa  was  her  request  that  an  adoption  plan  for  the  baby  be  made. 
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17.  Dorothy 

Dorothy  lived  at  the  home  of  the  maternal  great  grandparents.  The 


environment  there  was  a  very  protected  one,  and  she  seemed  to  derive  consid- 
erable satisfaction  from  this.  She  worked  steadily  in  an  unskilled  job  at  a 
factory  and  made  fairly  high  wages,  averaging  over  ^.20. 00  a  week. 

She  was  the  second  child  of  three  and  had  had  a  very  unstable  child- 
hood.   When  she  was  about  four  years  old,  the  grandparents  separated,  later 
divorcing.    The  grandmother  and  a  great  aunt  always  spoke  deprecatingly  of 
the  grandfather,  but  Dorothy  was  very  much  attached  to  him  and  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  him.     There  was  no  evidence,  however,  in  the  recording, 
that  she  visited  him  at  any  time. 

In  this  situation  Dorothy  was  very  self-punishing.    She  evidenced 
this  particularly  one  day  when  she  climbed  the  five  flights  of  stairs  to  the 
office  for  an  appointment,  though  she  had  previously  used  the  elevator.  She 
did  not  tell  the  alleged  father  about  the  child  and  seemed  to  have  no  affec- 
tion for  him.     She  called  him  irresponsible,  declariiTg  she  had  no  desire  to 

[  marry  him,  though  she  "could  have  stopped  his  marriage".    This  marriage  had 

I 

I  taken  place  after  Dorothy  became  pregnant. 

The  maternal  aunt  had  also  had  an  illegitimate  child  and  pressed 
Dorothy,  along  with  the  great  aunt,  for  an  adoptive  plan.    Dorothy  was  very 
much  influenced  by  these  two  women,  both  of  whom  were  quite  domineering. 

I  There  was  no  indication  of  the  relationship  between  Dorothy  and  the  maternal 

I  grandmother. 

Carrying  out  this  tendency  toward  aelf-punishment,  Dorothy  decided 
to  let  her  baby  go  for  adoption.     She  was  very  much  attached  to  him,  but  re- 
strained herself  from  visiting  in  the  foster  home. 
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18.  Deborah    (See  Case  No.  ^4,  page  48.) 

Deborah  was  fifteen  and  one-half  when  her  first  baby  was  bom.  3he 
was  liviiTg  at  home  and  had  been  attending  school.     V/hile  in  high  school  she 
had  been  allowed  considerable  freedom.    It  was  apparent  that  Deborah  desired 
a  highly  protective  environment  but  was  frustrated  in  this,  especially  by 
the  maternal  grandmother.     After  the  baby's  birth  she  worked  irregularly, 
earning  small  sums  each  week  and  paying  part  board  intermittently. 

The  family  relationships  appeared  to  be  highly  complex.    Deborah  was 
much  in  competition  with  the  grandmother  for  the  grandfather's  affections. 
She  described  the  grandmother  as  cold  and  felt  very  much  rejected  by  her, 
though  there  was  no  indication  that  this  was  actually  the  fact.    Deborah,  as 
well,  was  competitive  with  the  great  grandmother  for  dominance  in  the  family. 
The  grandfather  was  a  warmer,  more  demonstrative  person  than  the  grandmother, 
but  was  dominated  by  the  older  women  in  the  family.    Deborah  seemed  to  feel 
rejected  by  the  grandfather  because  of  this  inability  to  compete  with  the 
grandmother  and  great  grandmother. 

The  alleged  father  of  the  baby  was  not  much  older  than  Deborah  and 
she  apparently  was  indifferent  to  him.     She  refused  to  accept  help  from  him 
in  paying  board  for  the  baby  and  made  no  effort  to  bring  him  into  the  pic- 
ture.   He,  as  well,  seemed  indifferent  to  her,  though  he  was  willing;  to  ac- 
knowledge paternity  and  was  cooperative  with  the  Agency.    In  this  relation- 
ship, however,  Deborah  showed  her  identification  with  both  parents,  as  the 
grandmother  was  Protestant,  the  grandfather  Catholic,  and  the  alleged  father 
Catholic.    Deborah  professed  to  be  Protestant  herself. 

Although  Deborah  acted  indifferently  toward  her  baby,  it  was  evident 
that  she  did  have  some  feeling  for  him.    She  used  considerable  self-control 


in  not  visiting  the  foster  home.    This  was  partly  under  pressure  from  the 
grandmother,  who  insisted  on  adoption.     Here,  too,  Deborah  showed  her  iden- 
tification v;ith  the  grandmother,  as  she  took  over  the  latter 's  point  of  view 
that  this  was  "a  man's  world"  as  raticxnalization  for  giving  up  the  baby. 

B .     The  Non-adoptive  Cases 
19.  May 

May  was  living  at  home  with  the  maternal  grandmother  who  had  been 
widowed  before  May's  birth.     The  grandmother  had  sacrificed  much  in  order  to 
keep  the  home  up  and  keep  her  children  in  school.    May  had  gone  through  high 
school  and  worked  as  a  dietician,  earning  a  fairly  high  salary.    3he  was 
financially  independent.     The  social  worker  described  May  as  contained  and 
relaxed,  but  showing  feeling.    She  was  able  to  think  quickly  and  decisively, 
and  could  concentrate  vihen  necessary. 

There  was  some  indication  that  the  greoidmothef  was  a  domineering  wo- 
man, as  she  actually  took  control  of  the  situation  and  cooperated  with  the 
Agency.    It  was  she  who  was  seen  by  the  social  worker.    She  also  visited  in 
the  foster  home  more  often  than  May,  and,  in  the  end,  made  the  final  plans 
for  the  baby.     There  was  some  indication  that  the  grandmother  showed  favori- 
tism for  the  maternal  uncle  (May's  only  sibling),  but  May  apparently  did  not 
feel  this  keenly.    The  home  was  a  fairly  happy  one,  as  May  said  she  coula 
always  have  her  friends  visit  her,  and  the  grandmother  had  always  encouraged 
her  to  make  friends.    The  family  rallied  around  Way,  and  helped  with  the  hos^ 
pital  bills. 

May  claimed  she  had  been  criminally  assaulted  and  had  no  idea  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  child's  father.    She  was  exceedingly  vague  as  to  all  the 
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  I 

;  details  regarding  this  assault,  and  the  social  worker  stated  that  she  doubted 
the  truth  of  this  claim.     However,  there  was  no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

May  actually  did  not  show  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  baby, 
though  the  grandmother  claimed  May  loved  him  a  great  deal.     She  was  indiffer- 
ent in  her  relationship  to  the  Agency  and  the  foster  family.     Though  she 
visited  the  foster  home  fairly  regularly,  her  feeling  for  the  child  was  not 
evident  on  these  occasions.     The  child  was  a  very  bright,  attractive  little 
boy,  and  was  finally  adopted  by  a  maternal  cousin,  so  he  would  staj^  in  the 

j    family.    May  went  into  the  W.A.C.  as  soon  as  she  was  twenty-one,  as  the 
grandmother  refused  to  sign  for  her  to  go  sooner. 
20.  Paula 

Paula  came  from  a  very  unstable  environment  emotionally.    She  lived 
♦   with  the  great  grandmother  only  a  few  doors  away  from  where  the  grandparents 
lived.    There  was  friction  between  the  grandparents  themselves  and  between 
them  and  the  great  grandmother,  as  they  apparently  did  not  wish  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  their  family.    Both  were  working  and  Paula's  siblings  were 

i 

i   divided  between  the  two  homes. 

Paula  was  a  dependent,  immature  girl,  much  under  the  great  grand- 

j   mother's  domination.    When  seen  at  a  psychopathic  hospital  for  testing, 

ii 

j  Paula  was  thought  to  be  able  to  get  along  in  a  strictly  supervised  situation. 

ii 

She  was  of  rather  low  average  intelligence,  but  was  able  to  work  steadily  at 
I    a  fairly  good  job  in  which  unskilled  work  was  required,  and  was  entirely 
I.   self-supporting  financially. 

The  relationship  between  Paula  and  the  grandparents  was  a  rather 
good  one.    She  seemed  to  be  quite  fond  of  them,  and  in  a  vague  way  they  took 
interest  in  her  and  the  baby.    After  the  child  was  partly  planned  for  she 
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went  to  live  with  them  and  seemed  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  way  things 
were  turning  out. 

The  whole  family  rallied  around  Paula  and  convinced  her  that  adoption 
within  the  family  was  a  good  plan.    Paula  was  submissive  about  this,  and  the 
baby  was  placed  with  a  maternal  great  aunt  who  later  adopted  him.    Paula  had 
visited  regularly  in  the  foster  home,  taking  quite  a  bit  of  interest  in  the 
baby,  and  felt  it  would  be  easier  for  her  that  he  was  still  in  the  family, 
saying  she  was  glad  he  would  have  a  name. 
21.  Beatrice 

Beatrice  was  twenty-eight  when  her  baby  was  bom.    She  lived  at  home 
in  an  apparently  happy  family  situation.    The  grandfather  had  been  killed  in 
World  War  I  and  the  grandmother  had  not  remarried. 

A  psychological  report  stated  that  Beatrice  was  a  conscientious  girl 
with  high  standards,  but  having  a  great  deal  of  conflict  in  her  emotional 
life.    She  had  an  "instinctively  strong"  urge  for  marriage,   but  this  was 
curbed  because  of  her  fear  of  infecting  her  husband,  as  she  had  congenital 
syphilis.     She  was  being  treated  for  this,  however.    The  report  further 
stated  that  Beatrice  felt  responsibility  for  her  child  very  keenly  and  was 
most  desirous  that  he  should  have  the  best  possible  environment. 

Beatrice  had  entered  into  a  sexual  relationship  with  a  married  man 
who  was  evidently  using  her  to  arouse  his  wire's  jealousy.    He  obviously  had 
no  intention  of  divorcing  to  marry  her.    He  impressed  the  social  worker  as 
"a  serious  young  man  who  was  anxious  to  complete  the  formalities  and  leave  as 
soon  as  possible". 

Both  Beatrice  and  the  baby's  father  seemed  to  think  adoption  was  the 
best  plan.    Especially  did  the  alleged  father  want  this,  as  he  pressed  for  it 

However,  this  was  not  possible  because  of  the  baby's  background  and  the  ques- 
tion of  a  serious  congenital  heart  defect.    The  strong  family  loyalty  and 
their  rallying  around  in  the  crisis  had  some  influence  in  helping  Beatrice 
adjust  to  the  impossibility  of  adoption.    She  visited  regularly  in  the  fos- 
ter home,  seeming  to  be  fairly  attached  to  the  baby  and  after  three  and  one- 
half  years  placed  the  baby  in  a  foster  home  unsupervised  by  the  Agency, 
where  she  could  see  the  child  more  often. 
22.  Anita 

Anita  was  a  girl  of  superior  intelligence  and  hi^h  emotions.  She 
lived  at  home  in  an  unsatisfactory  environment,  as  she  had  a  very  hostile 
relationship  with  the  materaal  grandmother.  The  grsindmother  was  an  over- 
bearing, cold  woman  who  was  very  rejecting  of  Anita. 

Anita  was  entirely  self-supporting,  staying  at  home  only  under  pres- 
sure from  the  family.    She  finally  did  move  away  from  home  when  she  found 
that  her  hopes  that  "this  experience"  would  bring  her  and  the  maternal  grandjf 
mother  close  together  were  entirely  unrealistic.    The  grandmother  continued 
to  be  punishing  toward  Anita  and  put  much  pressure  on  her  to  have  the  baby 
adopted.    The  relationship  between  Anita  and  the  grandfather  was  apparently 
a  fairly  stable  and  good  one.    Neither  grandparent  made  any  offer  of  finan- 
cial help  in  paying  for  the  baby's  board,  however. 

The  alleged  father  of  the  child  was  a  man  considerably  inferior  to 
Anita,  though  she  seemed  to  be  very  much  attracted  by  him.    He  was  married 
and  at  first  separated  from  his  wife,  though  he  later  returned  to  her.  Anit^ 
and  the  alleged  father  had  had  relations  over  a  period  of  months  before  she 
became  pregnant,  though  they  had  used  no  contraceptives.    They  at  first  con- 
sidered an  abortion,  but  Anita  decided  against  this. 
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Despite  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  her  for  adoption,  Anita  re- 
fused to  consider  such  a  plan.    She  visited  regularly  in  the  foster  home, 
occasionally  bringing  the  alleged  father  with  her.     iVhen  the  baby  was  a  year 
and  some  months  old,  she  took  him  out  of  the  Agency  home  and  placed  him  pri- 
vately.   She  later  went  to  New  York,  where  she  had  a  second  child  by  the 
s  ame  man . 

25.  Bella 

Bella  lived  at  home,  where  she  was  surrounded  by  the  matneral  grand- 
mother and  several  maternal  aunts,  all  of  whom  took  a  sincere  interest  in 
her.    The  grandfather  was  no  longer  living,  though  the  date  and  circumstances 
of  his  death  were  not  indicated  in  the  record.    Bella  lived  in  an  over-pro- 
tected environment,  which  she  seemed  to  enjoy  considerably,  and  was  respon- 
'sible  for  very  little  in  the  home,     jhe  had  gone  through  high  school  and 
I  worked  regularly  at  an  office  job  which  paid  fairly  good  wages. 

The  relationship  between  Bella  and  the  alleged  father,  who  lived  in 
another  state,  seemed  to  be  a  fairly  affectionate  one  at  first.    She  was 
I   definitely  interested  in  marrying  him,  and,  in  fact,  they  were  engaged  to  be 
|l  married  for  a  time.    However,  the  baby's  father  had  epilepsy,  he  claimed, 
and  stated  that  for  this  reason  he  could  not  marry.    lie  had  been  examined  in 
a  reputable  clinic  where  an  X-ray  and  neurological  examination  proved  nega- 
tive . 

An  electroencephalogram  was  made  of  the  baby,  and  she  was  found  to 
have  seizure  waves  typical  of  petit  and  grand  mal .    No  seizures  were  ever 
reported,  but  because  of  this  teat  the  Agency  felt  it  could  not  be  respon- 
j  sible  for  adoption  plans. 

Although  Bella  had  at  first  been  determined  against  adoption,  when 


she  found  the  alleged  father  did'not  intend  to  marry  her  she  decided  she 
wanted  to  give  up  her  baby.    However,  the  reality  of  the  situation  when  pre- 
sented to  her  did  not  upset  her,  and  she  easily  adjusted  to  the  idea  of 
keeping  the  child.    All  indications  were  of  real  affection  for  the  baby,  aa 
Bella  visited  regularly  in  the  foster  home,  making  a  good  relationship  with 
the  foster  family  and  spending  her  visits  playing  with  the  child.    When  the 
decision  was  made  that  adoption  was  impossible,  Bella  stated  she  felt  she 
could  face  the  fact  of  the  baby's  birth  but  wondered  how  the  child  would 
take  it  when  she  grew  up.     The  family  were  loyal,  cooperating  in  every  way 
possible,  and  a  plan  for  placement  in  a  private  foster  home  was  carried  out. 
2k.  Delia 

Delia  was  a  very  attractive  girl,  of  average  intelligence,  living 

*with  relatives.    The  maternal  grandmother  had  died  v/hen  Delia  v/as  in  her 

« 

twenties  and  the  grandfather  was  a  dependent  and  rather  ineffectual  person. 
The  grandfather  lived  with  the  maternal  uncle  and  was  receiving  Old  Age  As- 
sistance.   Delia  did  not  show  any  interest  in  either  of  them,  seeming  to  be 
more  comfortable  with  a  maternal  aunt.    There  was  no  indication  as  to  what 
the  relationship  betv^een  Delia  and  the  maternal  grandmother  had  been. 

The  alleged  father  of  the  baby  was  of  Italian  birth  and  had  previ- 
ously been  married.    His  wife  was  still  in  Italy  and  he  had  procured  no  di- 
vorce from  her  when  the  case  was  first  known  to  the  Agency.    However,  he 
seemed  to  be  very  fond  of  Delia  and  much  interested  in  the  baby.    He  made 
more  frequent  visits  to  the  foster  home  than  did  Delia,  bringing  gifts  when 
he  visited.    He  also  paid  board  regularly  to  the  Agency  and  was  more  cooper- 
ative with  the  foster  family  than  was  Delia. 

As  the  alleged  father  was  Catholic  and  Delia  thought  he  would  not 


got  a  divorce,  the  first  plan  considered  wag  adoption.    However,  after  the 
baby  came  Delia  decided  against  this,  though  for  the  most  part  she  seemed  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  child.    Delia  did  not  return  to  her  job,  and  made  no 
effort  to  find  one.    Instead,  she  moved  around  in  the  homes  of  various  rela- 
tives, depending  on  them  and  the  alleged  father  for  support. 

For  several  months,  Delia  made  no  plan  for  the  baby  and  showed  no  in- 
terest in  doing  so.    When  the  Agency  insisted  that  some  decision  be  come  to, 
Delia  took  the  child  and  placed  her  in  a  private  foster  home.     Later  she  and 
the  alleged  father  married,  but  on'  last  contact  with  them  the  baby  was  still 
in  this  private  placement  and  Delia  had  a  legal  child. 
25.  Dora 

Dora  was  an  attractive  and  intelligent  but  unstable  girl.  During 
contact  with  the  Agency  she  lived  with  the  maternal  grandparents  and  was  al- 
most entirely  dependent  on  them  financially  as  she  worked  only  in  spurta, 
changing  jobs  frequently  and  unable  to  adjust  to  job  situations. 

Dora  appeared  to  be  hostile  tov;ard  both  maternal  grandparents,  while 
they  were  quite  protective  of  her.    The  grandmother  was  somewhat  rejecting 
and  took  a  rather  punishing  attitude  toward  Dora.    Of  this,  Dora  was  keenly 
aware  and  she  was  able  to  express  her  feelings  about  it  to  some  extent. 

The  alleged  father  of  the  baby  was  a  serviceman.    He  admitted  having 
relations  with  Dora,  but  denied  paternity,  this  suggesting  some  promiscuity 
on  Dora's  part.     Later,  the  paternity  of  the  alleged  father  was  proved  impos- 
sible.   Thereupon,  Dora  changed  her  story  once  or  twice,  but  reverted  to  the 
original  one.    However,  as  the  man's  ship  was  not  in  port  at  the  time  of  con- 
ception, he  was  cleared  of  responsibility. 

After  the  baby's  birth,  Dora  moved  once  or  twice,  still  not  working 
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steadily  and  remaining  dependent  on  the  family.    She  paid  no  board  for  the 
baby  and  visited  but  once  in  the  foster  home,  showing  at  the  time  consider- 
able hostility  toward  the  child.    As  no  effort  was  being  made  by  Dora  to 
make  a  plan,  the  Agency  insisted  after  several  months  that  some  decision  re- 
garding the  child  be  made,  and  Dora  finally  agreed  to  take  the  baby  home. 
The  family  seemed  quite  eager  for  this  and  was  willing  to  cooperate.    On  the 
day  of  discharge,  however,  it  was  the  grandmother  who  carried  out  the  plan. 
Dora  left  the  city  to  take  a  job  elsewhere,  shortly  thereafter  marrying  a 
serviceman.    Her  husband  was  willing  to  adopt  the  baby  and  seemed  quite  fond 
of  him,  but  on  closing  this  had  not  been  done,  Dora  staying  away  from  this 
city  and  paying  small  amounts  of  board  to  the  grandmother  "once  in  a  while". 
26.  Lucy 

Lucy  was  thirty-eight  and  a  divorcee  when  her  baby  was  born.  She 
had  no  legal  children.    She  lived  at  home,  having  an  affectionate  and  friend- 
ly relationship  with  the  grandparents,  who  were  quite  over-protective  of  her^ 
Lucy  was  an  only  child  and  seemed  to  find  much  satisfaction  in  this  shel- 
tered environment. 

The  grandparents  were  people  of  low  standards.    They  ran  a  lodging 
house  where  the  alleged  father  of  the  baby  lived.     The  relationship  between 
Lucy  and  the  alleged  father,  a  married  man,  was  carried  on  in  the  home  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  grandparents.    Lucy  claimed  she  was  in  love  with 
this  man,  stating  she  wished  to  marry  him.    Though  he  was  separated  from  hia 
wife,  he  made  no  effort  to  procure  a  divorce. 

As  far  as  was  known,  Lucy  made  no  visits  to  the  foster  home,  paying 
only  part  board.    Upon  discharge  from  the  maternity  hospital,  Lucy  stayed 
around  the  home  for  some  time,  and  did  not  find  a  job  until  the  baby  had  been 
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boarded  for  four  months,  stating  she  could  then  pay  her  debt  to  the  Agency. 

'  However,  when  the  baby  was  six  months  old  she  took  her  out  of  the  Agency 

foster  home  and  placed  her  privately,  saying  she  could  see  the  child  more 

frequently  and  regularly  that  way. 

27.  Jean 

Jean  was  an  outgoing,  attractive  girl  of  superior  intelligence  and 

with  many  intellectual  interests.    She  had  an  attractive  personality,  but 

was  felt  by  the  social  v/orker  to  be  immature  in  many  ways.    During  contact 

with  the  Agency  she  lived  away  from  home  (her  family  resided  in  another 

state).    Jean  worked  irregularly,  finding  most  jobs  did  not  come  up  to  her 

possibilities,  and  changed  jobs  fairly  often,  always  seeking  better  opportu- 

nities . 

The  maternal  step-grandmother  had  been  unkind  to  Jean  according  to 

1 

her  reports  and  had  been  rejecting  of  all  the  maternal  uncles  and  aunts. 

Jean  was  very  hostile  to  the  step-grandmother,  and  most  fearful  of  not  being 

accepted  by  her.    Jean  had  run  away  from  home  to  go  to  New  York,  her  purpose 

being  to  get  away  from  the  step-grandmother.    In  New  York  she  had  become 

1 

pregnant  by  a  married  man,  then  coming  to  this  city  with  friends  in  order  to 

enter  a  maternity  hospital. 

The  maternal  grandmother  had  died  in  childbirth  when  Jean  was  seven 

years  old,  the  grandfather  remarrying  shortly  after  this.    Jean's  home  life 

was  not  eased  by  the  grandfather  as  his  understanding  toward  the  difficulties 

i 

engendered  by  his  remarriage  was  limited.    As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  he 

1 

had  a  fairly  good  relationship  with  Jean,  but  could  not  cope  with  family 

problems. 

Jean  entered  into  an  over-dependent  relationship  with  the  Agency  and 

I 


I 
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"adopted"  the  foster  parents  of  the  baby,  becoming  quite  possessive  in  both 
these  instances.    She  made  regular  visits  to  the  foster  home,  always  unac- 
companied, and  at  one  point  attempted  to  make  a  plan  whereby  she  could  stay 
there  over  night.    This  situation  was  handled  with  her  and  was  greatly  alle- 
viated when  a  plan  was  made  so  that  Jean  could  visit  at  the  grandparents' 
home  with  the  baby.    When  this  visit  proved  a  pleasant  experience,  much  of 
Jean's  anxiety  disappeared  and  she  was  able  to  change  her  attitude  toward 
the  step-grandmother  to  one  of  greater  understanding  and  sympathy. 

After  the  baby's  birth,  when  Jean  began  to  have  more  pleasant  social 
contacts,  she  changed  her  mind  about  her  previously  unrelenting  decision  that 
||  she  wanted  to  keep  the  baby.    However,  she  realized  that  her  men  friends 
i  were  only  casually  interested  and  soon  decided,  with  much  encouragement  from 
a  maternal  aunt,  to  approach  her  family.    Though  at  first  rebuffed  by  the 
grandfather,  the  visit  referred  to  above  made  possible  her  decision  to  keep 
the  baby.    She  took  the  child  to  board  with  her  while  she  worked. 
28.  Lillian 

Lillian  had  come  from  another  country  and  had  earned  her  living  hera 
as  a  housekeeper.    She  impressed  the  social  worker  as  being  "a  simple  coun- 
try girl"  who  was  very  naive  about  men.    Lillian  was  an  attractive,  vigorous 
j  girl,  and  seemed  fairly  adequate.     Both  maternal  grandparents  were  dead, 
I  though  the  times  and  circumstances  of  their  deaths  were  not  brought  out  in 
j  the  record.    A  maternal  aunt  living  in  this  city  was  the  only  relative  in 

i  whom  Lillian  confided  about  the  baby. 

I 

j  The  alleged  father  was  a  single  man,  but  denied  paternity  of  the 

'j  baby  and  refused  any  financial  assistance.    An  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
paternity  in  court,  but  the  alleged  father  claimed  he  was  sterile.    He  won 
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I    the  case,  though  the  social  worker  and  others  concerned  with  the  situation 
I    were  convinced  that  he  was  really  the  baby's  father.    Lillian  was  fond  of 

this  young  man,  though  she  claimed  she  had  no  wish  to  marry  him. 
I  The  maternal  aunt  figured  largely  in  this  case.    She  was  at  first 

exceedingly  high-handed  with  Lillian,  and  insisted  on  adoption  as  she  felt 
the  illegitimate  birth  of  the  baby  would  be  too  much  of  a  blow  to  the  family 
Later,  however,  her  rejecting  attitude  was  somewhat  modified  and  she  was 

i 

friendly  toward  Lillian  and  the  baby.    When  the  final  plan  was  made,  how- 
ever,  Lillian  had  j^et  to  face  the  problem  of  telling  the  rest  of  her  family 
about  the  child. 

Lillian  made  a  warm  relationship  with  the  foster  mother.  3he 
visited  regularly  in  the  foster  home,  showing  considerable  affection  for  the 
j|    child.    At  no  time  did  she  consider  adoption  as  a  plan,  despite  the  pressure 
at  first  from  the  aunt.    When  the  baby  was  discharged  to  her,  Lillian  had 
found  a  place  where  the  baby  could  live  with  her  while  she  worked  as  a 
domestic. 

29.  Susan 

Susan  was  almost  thirty-two  when  her  baby  was  born.     She  had  left 
>    her  home  in  another  country  to  come  to  the  U.S.  when  she  was  nineteen.  She 
j    worked  here  as  s  domestic  for  a  while,  then  taking  a  bookkeeping  position 
'    which  she  held  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  to  which  she  returned  after 
i|    the  baby's  birth.    She  had  saved  in  order  to  get  the  further  education  nec- 
essary for  this  job. 

An  independent,  capable  girl,  Susan  seemed  to  have  a  great  need  for 
affection.  She  formed  a  close  relationship  with  the  foster  mother  and  with 
the  girl  friend  of  a  maternal  uncle.    For  a  time  she  shared  an  apartment 
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with  this  girl,  but  later  she  moved  to  the  home  of  a  cousin  with  whom  she 
was  on  very  friendly  terms, 
j                Susan  would  divulge  no  information  about  the  alleged  father  of  the 
baby  and  rarely  mentioned  him  at  all.    The  only  persons  with  whom  she  talked 
about  the  child  were  her  apartment-mate  and  her  cousin.    3he  had  a  friendly, 
but  rather  indifferent  relationship  with  the  Agency.    No  information  was  re- 
corded regarding  the  maternal  grandparents. 

At  no  time  did  Susan  consider  giving  up  her  baby.    She  visited  regu- 
larly in  the  foster  home,  showing  much  interest  in  and  affection  for  the 
child.    The  placement  was  of  short  duration,  Susan  taking  the  baby  to  live 
with  her  in  the  cousin's  home  less  than  six  months  after  placement. 
50.  Marjorie 

Marjorie  was  a  young  Negro  girl  who  had  been  raised  in  the  South  and 
was  the  oldest  of  nine  children.     3he  was  soft-spoken  and  unusually  compli- 
ant.   Entirely  self-supporting  and  working  as  a  domestic,  Marjorie  earned  a 
fairly  adequate  salary.    She  was  able  to  pay  part  board  to  the  Agency,  and 
did  30  regularly. 

The  alleged  father  of  the  child  was  a  young  Negro  man  to  whom  Mar- 
jorie had  been  engaged.    Their  plans  to  marry  fell  through,  however,  as  he 
changed  his  mind.    There  was  no  further  information  about  their  relationship 
recorded . 

Marjorie  made  her  home  here  with  a  great-aunt  whom  she  considered  to 
be  a  mother  to  her.    The  grandfather  also  lived  in  this  city,   and  though  Mar- 
jorie did  not  make  her  home  with  him,  she  claimed  he  was  fond  of  the  baby. 
After  some  time,  the  grandmother  came  to'  this  city  from  the  South  to  set  up 
housekeeping  with  the  grandfather  and  to  have  Marjorie  and  the  baby  live  wit): 

• 

them. 

51.  Minna 

Minna  wag  a  Negro  girl  from  a  family  of  high  standards.    Both  grand- 
parents were  very  rigid  in  their  ideas  and  had  made  many  sacrifices  so  that 
Minna  could  finish  high  school.    Minna  lived  at  home,  working  steadily  at  a 
fairly  good  job  and  maintaining  her  own  support,    ahe  was  a  friendly,  appeat 
ing  girl  who  showed  need  for  affection. 

The  alleged  father,  toward  whom  Minna  showed  considerable  feeling, 
was  in  Service  and  overseas.    He  was  contacted  through  the  Red  Cross  and  ad- 
mitted paternity  to  them.     At  first  he  appeared  to  be  as  interested  in  Minna 
as  she  was  in  him,  but  he  later  had  a  furlough  and  did  not  come  throMgh  with 
marriage . 

At  first  the  grandparents  were  utterly  rejecting  of  the  baby.  Minna 
took  the  child  to  live  with  her  at  the  home  of  a  great-aunt.  Throughout 
Minna  was  very  devoted  to  the  baby  and  showed  some  signs  of  being  over-pro- 
tective in  her  lavishing  of  affection  on  the  child  and  quarreling  with  the 
foster  mother.    When  the  alleged  father  did  not  come  through  with  marriage, 
the  grandparents  relented,  taking  Minna  into  their  home,  and  having  accepted 
the  circumstances  of  the  baby's  birth  showed  much  affection  for  the  child. 

52.  Edith 

Edith  was  just  under  nineteen  when  her  baby  was  born.     She  had  just 
graduated  from  high  school  and  was  planning  to  attend  a  teachers'  college 
when  she  became  pregnant.     She  was  an  extremely  dependent  girl,  the  youngest 
of  eight  children,  and  was  wholly  dependent  financially  upon  her  family.  She 
made  no  effort  to  find  employment  and  board  for  the  baby  was  paid  by  the 
grandparents  and  a  maternal  aunt. 
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The  relationship  between  Edith  and  the  grandparents  was  a  very  friendj. 
ly  one  and  they  were  quite  over-protective  of  her.    £dith  claimed  that  the 
alleged  father  of  the  baby  had  attacked  her  and  forced  intercourse.    3he  re- 
fused to  give  any  information  about  him  or  to  tell  him  about  the  baby.  He 
did  evince  soaie  interest  in  Edith,  however,  as  he  called  her  several  times 
after  the  day  of  conception,     ihe  claimed  to  have  refused  dates  with  him,  anc| 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  wished  to  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  him. 

At  first,  Edith  insisted  adamantly  that  she  wanted  to  have  the  baby 
placed  for  adoption,  saying  she  would  not  see  the  child  at  all.    However,  it 
was  a  rule  of  the  hospital  that  the  mother  nurse  the  baby,  and  as  soon  as 
she  saw  him,  Edith  decided  she  could  not  give  him  up.    She  did  not  want  a 
foster  home  placement,  but  decided  she  wanted  to  take  the  baby  home  with  her, 
Almost  immediately  upon  her  discharge  from  the  hospital,  Edith  married.  Her 
husband  was  willing  to  adopt  the  baby,   and  the  couple  went  to  live  with  the 
maternal  grandparents.    The  baby  was  placed  for  fifteen  days,   and  then  dis- 
charged to  Edith.    On  the  day  of  discharge  Edith  could  not  remember  the  day 
of  her  marriage  and  could  not  hold  the  conversation  to  any  subject  but  the 
baby. 

55.  Clara 

Clara  was  a  young  girl  characterized  by  considerable  poise  and  abil- 
ity to  look  out  for  herself.    She  had  had  a  high  school  education  and  worked 
in  an  office,   supporting  herself  entirely.    She  lived  away  from  home,  but 
maintained  a  fairly  good  relationship  with  her  family. 

Because  of  a  hostile  relationship  with  the  maternal  step-grandfather, 
Clara  had  moved  away  from  home.    The  grandfather's  death  was  not  described. 
Clara  had  an  affectionate  relationship  with  the  grandmother  and  the  circum- 
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gtancea  of  the  baby's  birth  seemed  to  be  accepted  by  the  family. 

The  alleged  father  of  the  baby  was  a  married  man,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  strong  affect ional  ties  between  him  and  Clara.    He  was  seeking  a  di- 
vorce so  that  he  could  marry  her,  willingly  admitting  paternity,    lie  paid 
part  board  regularly  and  made  regular  visits  to  the  foster  home. 

There  was  no  consideration  of  any  other  plan  than  that  Clara  keep 
her  baby,    .^he  was  affectionate  with  the  child  and  showed  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  him.     Both  she  and  the  alleged  father  wanted  him  to  recognize  them 
as  his  own  parents  and  a  plan  was  made  whereby  he  could  be  boarded  until 
such  time  as  the  divorce  was  final  and  the  parents  could  marry. 

Deborah  (See  Case  No.  18,  page 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  birth  of  her  first  baby,  Deborah  had  a 
second  child.    At  the  time  she  was  still  being  seen  at  the  Agency,  but  did 
not  mention  this  pregnancy  until  it  became  obvious  that  she  was  goir^g  to 
have  another  baby. 

In  both  instances  the  workers  felt  the  relationship  with  Deborah  had 
been  only  a  superficial  one  and  that  her  deep,  complex  problems  were  unsolved 
There  was  more  clarity  regarding  Deborah's  relationship  with  her  family  in 
this  contact,  however.    It  appeared  the  grandmother  was  actually  very  under- 
standing and  helpful  but  that  the  great-grandmother,  who  lived  in  the  home, 

• 

interfered  considerably  with  the  upbringing  of  the  mother  by  "spoiling"  her. 
She  was  undoubtedly  a  dominant  factor  in  the  home.     The  grandfather  was  not 
told  about  the  first  baby  because  the  grandmother  thought  he  would  throw  her 
and  Deborah  out  of  the  house.    However,  the  second  pregnancy  could  not  be 
concealed  from  him  and  when  he  accepted  it  he  was  told  about  the  first  child. 
He  showed  considerable  animosity  toward  the  alleged  father  of  the  second 
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baby,  especially  after  marriage  plans  were  made. 

As  in  the  first  instance,  the  alleged  father  of  the  child  was  Catho- 
lic.   He  was  much  interested  in  Deboraii,  wishing  to  marry  her,  and  she  con- 
sented to  this.    This  promised,  however,  to  be  an  unstable  marriage,  as  the 
alleged  father  seemed  to  feel  he  could  not  trust  Deborah  and  had  some  doubts 
as  to  his  paternity.    This  child "was  a  girl  and  Deborah  took  her  to  the  home 
of  the  grandparents  to  live  after  her  marriage. 
55.  Harriet 

Harriet  was  an  only  child  living  at  home  with  the  maternal  grandmoth- 
er.    The  grandfather  was  no  longer  in  the  home,  having  been  divorced  from 
the  grandmother  when  Harriet  was  six  months  old,  then  remarried  to  her  and 
divorced  again  when  Harriet  was  three  years  old. 

The  relationship  between  Harriet  and  the  grandmother  was  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  one  for  Harriet.     The  grandmother  was  a  very  immature  woman 
and  quite  demanding  of  attention.    She  produced  physical  symptoms  when  Harri- 
et attempted  to  live  away  from  home,  showed  extreme  jealousy  of  any  attention 
Harriet  gave  to  others,  and  was  very  hostile  to  the  alleged  father  of  the 
baby.    She  had  a  man  friend  of  whom  Harriet  disapproved,  and  this  was  a  bone 
of  contention  between  them. 

The  alleged  father  of  the  baby  was  single,   in  the  Service,  and  was  j 
very  fond  of  Harriet.    Affectional  ties  between  them  were  strong  and  they 
married  several  months  after  the  baby's  birth.    As  her  husband  was  going 
overseas,  Harriet  returned  to  live  with  the  grandmother,  whereupon  the  grand- 
mother's "symptoms"  disappeared.    Harriet  was  fully  able  to  separate  from  the 
grandmother  but  was  able  to  stay  despite  the  difficulties. 


56.  Conatance 

Constance  was  a  young  llegro  girl  living  away  from  her  family.  She 
appeared  to  be  rather  intelligent,  was  dependable  and  thrifty,   and  impressed 
the  social  worker  as  being  quite  capable.    She  worked  as  a  domestic,  staying 
steadily  on  one  job.    There  was  little  indication  as  to  Constance's  relation-t 
ship  with  the  maternal  grandparents,  though  she  seemed  to  feel  confident  of 
their  affection  for  her. 

The  alleged  father  was  single  and  quite  fond  of  Constance.    She,  too, 

had  strong  ties  to  him.     Shortly  after  the  baby  was  born  the  couple  married. 

At  no  time  had  Constance  considered  adoption.    She  had  planned  to  return  to 

the  home  of  the  grandparents,  in  another  state,  pretending  she  had  married 

the  alleged  father  and  separated  from  him.    However,  when  he  came  through 
# 

with  marriage,  Constance  discarded  this  plan  and  remained  in  this  city, 
though  her  husband  was  in  the  Service. 
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CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION  OF  THE  CASE  MATERIAL 

A.    General  Comments 

In  general,  the  length  of  contact  the  mothers  had  with  the  Agency  was 
between  one  and  two  years,  being  somewhat  more  or  less  than  this  in  a  number 
of  cases.    The  writer  notes  that  the  mothers  keeping  their  children  made 
either  quicker  or  slower  decisions  as  to  what  plans  they  would  carry  out. 

TABLE  I 

LENGTH  OF  CONTACT  WITH  AGENCY 


Length  of  Contsct 


Adoptive 


No. 


Pet. 


Non-adoptive 
No.  PctT 


Under  two  mos. 
Two  to  six  mos . 
Six  mos.  to  one  yr. 
One  yr.  to  two  yrs. 
Over  two  years . 


5 
11 
2 


27.8 
61.1 
11.1 


4 

5 
5 
4 


22.2 
27.8 
27.8 
22.2 


Total 


18 


100.0 


18 


100.0 


As  is  seen  in  Table  I,  Tiiiile  none  of  the  mothers  deciding  on  adoption  took 
less  then  six  months  to  decide,  end  four  of  the  non-adoptive  cases  made  up 
their  minds  in  less  than  six  months,  only  two  of  the  former  had  contact  with 
the  Agency  for  more  than  two  years,  while  four  of  the  latter  took  over  two 
yeers  to  terminate  contact. 
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The  health  of  the  mother  appeared  to  be  a  factor  vdiich  had  no  hearing 
on  the  decision  with  regard  to  disposition  of  the  baby.    As  would  be  ex- 
pected, most  of  the  mothers  were  in  feirly  good  health.     In  only  two  cases 
was  health  a  factor  seriously  to  be  considered  in  the  plan  made  for  the 
child.    In  both  of  these  it  was,  however,  the  child's  condition  that  made 
adoption  impossible.     In  one  case,  there  was  question  of  a  congenital  heart 
defect,  and  in  the  other  the  child  showed  seizure  waves  typical  of  epilepsy. 
In  each  case  the  mother  was  able  to  adjust  to  the  fact  that  her  child  could 
not  be  placed  for  adoption  to  some  extent  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
strong  urge  for  giving  up  the  child  in  either  case. 

B.    The  Mother's  Employment 

The  writer  found  that  both  type  of  employment  and  income  varied  between 
the  adoptive  and  non-adoptive  cases.    As  to  type  of  employment,  among  moth- 
ers giving  their  babies  up  for  adoption  seven  were  doing  unskilled  factory 
work,  while  eight  worked  as  domestics.    Among  the  non-adoptive  cases,  three 
mothers  worked  at  unskilled  jobs  in  factories,  and  four  were  employed  as 
domestics.    There  was  a  definite  tendency  among  the  adoptive  cases,  as  shown 
in  Table  II,  page  53,  to  teke  work  as  domestics.    Although  the  total  number 
of  occupations  was  twenty-four  in  each  case  because  in  several  instances  the 
mothers  held  more  than  one  job  during  contact,  the  actual  per  cent  of  girls 
taking  domestic  work  out  of  the  eighteen  who  gave  their  children  up  for 
adoption  was  44.9^.    Among  the  non-adoptive  cases,  the  number  was  four  out 
of  the  eighteen,  making  a  total  of  22.2^. 

In  general,  the  mothers  who  decided  to  keep  their  children  sought  less 
protective  employment.    This  was  shown  in  their  choosing  occupations  of  ser- 


I 
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vice  (sales  work,  waitressing,  etc.)  and  office  work  to  a  far  greater  degree. 


TABLE  II 
TYPE  OF  EI»/PLOYMENT 


Occupation 

Adoptive 

Vi  Ull 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

Unskilled  factory- 

7 

29.2 

3 

12.5 

Housework 

8 

33.3 

4 

16.7 

Service 

4 

16.7 

8 

33.3 

Office 

2 

8.3 

6 

25.0 

Semi-professional 

2 

8.3 

1 

4.2 

Other 

1 

4.2 

None 

2 

8.3 

Total 

24 

100.0 

24 

100.0 

Eight  of  these  girls,  or  33.3%,  worked  in  service  occupations,  and  six,  or 
25.0^  took  office  jobs.    As  has  been  pointed  out,  some  of  these  occiipations 
were  held  by  the  same  girls,  but  in.  the  total  picture,  in  the  service  and 
office  positions  a  total  of  58.3^  of  the  non-adoptive  cases  were  found, 
whereas  only  six,  or  25.0^  of  the  adoptive  cases  held  such  positions  at  any 
time. 

There  was  some  variation,  as  well,  in  the  stability  of  the  mother  on  her 
job.    The  writer  found  that  changes  in  positions  were  fairly  frequent  in 
both  instances.    However,  there  was  an  important  difference  in  the  reason 
for  change  of  job.    Among  the  mothers  giving  up  their  children  for  adoption, 
six,  or  ZZ,Z%  frequently  changed  jobs.    Three,  or  16.7%  of  the  mothers  mak- 
ing other  plans  for  their  babies  made  frequent  changes.    The  second  classi- 
fication in  change  of  job  was  called,  "Change  for  better  opportunity,"  as  it 


was  felt  that  many  of  the  girls  were  giving  up  jobs  for  ones  where  the  in- 
come would  be  greater,  or  other  conditions  better.     Among  the  adoptive  cases 
two,  or  11.1%  made  job  changes  for  this  reason;  among  the  non-adoptive  cases 
six,  or  33.3%  made  such  job  changes.     In  each  group,  a  fair  number  worked 
steadily  without  changing.    This  was  somewhat  higher  among  the  mothers  giv- 
ing their  children  up  for  adoption,  as  ten,  or  55.6%  of  them  made  no  job 
changes,  -whereas  only  seven,  or  38.9%  of  the  mothers  making  other  plans  for 
their  babies  made  no  job  changes.    The  mothers  not  making  adoption  plans 
for  their  babies,  therefore,  while  less  steady  on  their  jobs  were  somewhat 
more  ambitious,  as  their  job  changes  were  largely  in  terms  of  finding  more 
remunerative  work,  or  positions  which  would  lead  to  better  pay  eventually. 

TABLE  III 
STABILITY  ON  THE  JOB 


Job  Changes 


Adoptive  Non-adoptive 
No.  ~    .'  Pet.  No.  Pet. 


Frequent  6  33.3  3  16.7 

None  10  55.6  7  38.9 

For  better  opportunity  2  11.1  6  33.3 

Not  working  2  11.1 


Total  18         100.0  18  100.0 


Following  along  in  the  general  trend  among  the  cases  under  discussion, 
the  incom.es  of  the  mothers  making  adoptive  or  non-adoptive  plans  varied  in- 
terestingly.    Of  the  girls  giving  up  their  babies,  eight,  or  44.5%  were 
earning  less  than  $15.00  a  week.    These  were,  of  course,  girls  working 


steedily.     Of  these  eight,  three,  or  16.7%,  earned  between  $5.00  and  |10.00 
a  week,  while  five,  or  27.8%,  earned  between  I^IO.OO  and  |15.00  a  week. 
Among  the  mothers  making  non-adoptive  plans  for  their  babies,  none  earned 
less  than  $15.00  a  week.     In  the  group  earning  between  $15.00  and  |20.00  a 
week,  two,  or  11.1%  of  the  adoptive  cases  were  found,  v/hereas  eight,  or 
44.4/b  of  the  non-adoptive  mothers  were  in  this  group.     In  the  group  earning 
between  $20.00  and  $30.00  a  week,  three  of  the  adoptive  mothers,  or  16,7% 
of  the  adoptive  group  were  found,  and  four  of  the  non-adoptive  mothers,  or 
22.2%  of  the  non-adoptive  group  were  found.    Thus,  as  seen  in  Table  IV,  be- 
low, in  general  the  earnings  of  the  mo-ttiers  not  planning  adoption  for  their 
babies  were  higher. 

TABLE  IV 
EARNINGS 


55 


Income 

Adoptive 

Non 

-adoptive 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

1  5-10 

3 

16.7 

10-15 

5 

27.8 

15-20 

2 

11.1 

8 

44.4 

20-30 

3 

16.7 

4 

22.2 

Irregular 

5 

27.8 

3 

16.7 

None 

2 

11.1 

Unknown 

1 

5.6 

Total 

18 

100.0 

18 

100.0 

C.  Education 

The  total  picture  of  education  among  the  mothers  studied  showed  that  on 
the  whole,  those  making  plans  whereby  they  would  not  place  their  children  in 


adoptive  homes  were  somewhat  better  educated  then  those  in  the  adoptive 
group.    V(fhile  nine,  or  50.0^  of  the  adoptive  group  had  not  graduated  from 
high  school,  only  four,  or  22.2^0  of  those  in  the  non-adoptive  group  were 
unable  to  complete  high  school.    Five,  or  27.8?^  of  the  first  group  did  com- 
plete high  school,  and  eleven,  or  61.1^o  of  the  second  group  were  high  school 
graduates.    A  small  number  had  vocational  training  beyond  high  school,  after 
high  school  graduation.    As  Table  V,  below,  was  compiled,  it  showed  that 
none  of  the  mothers  studied  had  attended  college. 


TABLE  V 
EDUCATION 


Schooling 

Adoptive 

Non- 

-adoptive 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

Not  high  school  graduates 

9 

50.0 

4 

22.2 

High  school  graduates 

5 

27.8 

11 

61.1 

High  school  plus  vocational 

2 

11.1 

1 

5.6 

Unknown 

2 

11.1 

2 

11.1 

Total 

18 

100.0 

18 

100.0 

D.  Mental  Ability 

The  information  from  the  records  studied  used  in  evaluating  the  mental 
abilities  of  the  mothers  was  for  the  most  pert  taken  from  the  observations 
of  the  social  workers  on  the  cases.     In  a  very  small  number  of  the  cases 
mental  tests  were  given,  but  the  v/riter  felt  that  this  information  v/ould 
have  no  value  in  determining  the  overall  picture.     In  a  few  instances,  the 
writer  found  no  reference  made  to  mental  abilities,  and  in  these  cases  felt 
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free  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  other  evidences  in  the  record.    These  evi- 
dences were  such  as,  general  reaction  to  the  situation,  use  of  the  Agency 
from  the  intellectual  standpoint ,  language  and  general  intelligence  shown 
in  the  letters  written  to  the  social  worker  and  impressions  from  quoted 
material  in  the  record  itself.    V/here  strong  emotional  factors  did  not  seem 
to  enter  into  the  picture  with  regard  to  the  job,  this,  too,  was  teken  into 
consideration  in  evaluating  mental  abilities. 

Table  VI,  below,  shows  that  on  the  whole  the  non-adoptive  cases  were 
contacts  with  girls  of  somewhat  higher  mental  abilities  than  those  where  the 
mothers  had  their  babies  adopted.    In  the  non-adoptive  group  seven  (one 

TABLE  VI 
MENTAL  ABILITY 

Intellectual  Capecity                     Adoptive  Non-adoptive 

No.         Pet.                  No.  Pet. 

Superior                                                                                 1  5.6 
High  average                   ,                2           11.1                   6  33.3 
Average                                         12           66.7                 11  61.1 
Low  average                                    4  22.2 

Total                                            18         100.0                  18  100.0 

superior  and  six  high  average)  had  higher  than  average  intelligence,  a  total 
of  38.9%  whereas  in  the  adoptive  group  only  two,  or  11. 1*^0  were  higher  than 
average  in  intelligence.    Cn  the  other  hand,  while  none  of  the  mothers  in 
the  non-adoptive  group  appeared  to  be  of  low  average  intelligence,  four,  or 
22.2%  of  the  adoptive  group  came  into  this  category.    Although  in  the 

r 

schedule  provision  was  made  for  recording  those  cf  inferior  mentality,  there 
were  none  in  either  group  that  seemed  to  fall  into  this  category. 

E.    Emotionel  Factors 

As  the  case  studies  have  brought  out,  all  the  relationships  surrounding 
the  experience  of  unmarried  motherhood  were  charged  with  emotion  for  the 
mother.    At  times  she  would  show  this  by  acting  indifferently,  and  denying, 
thereby,  her  feelings;  at  other  times,  or  in  other  cases,  she  v/ould  be  open 
in  expressing  her  resentments,  hostilities,  or  affections  ajid  attachments. 

Any  attempt  to  evaluate  these  factors  conclusively  in  a  study  of  so 
small  a  number  of  mothers  would  indeed  be  trying  to  accomplish  too  much  with 
too  little.    However,  the  writer  feels  that  certain  trends  ere  indicated  in 
the  material  collected  for  this  study,  as  regards  not  only  the  factors  pre- 
viously considered  in  this  chapter,  but  also  as  regards  the  emotional  con- 
tent of  the  mother's  experience.     The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  pre- 
sentation of  some  of  the  emotional  components,  or  of  situations,  such  as 
family  situations  with  regard  to  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  the  fam- 
ily group,  can  throw  some  light  on  the  possible  motivations  of  the  mother 
in  her  disposition  of  the  child.    As  this  is  done  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  social  worker  end  not  the  psychiatrist,  deep,  underlying  motives  are  not 
sought.    IrVhat  the  writer  proposes  to  present  is  a  picture  of  the  situation 
as  expressed  or  intimated  in  action  by  the  mother. 

The  following  discussion  and  tables  show  certain  similarities  end  differ- 
ences  in  the  relationships  cf  the  unmarried  mothers  studied.  These,  coupled 
with  the  foregoing  factors  will  give  e  general  view  of  what  the  mothers  studr- 
led  were  like  and  some  indication  of  what  went  into  the  adoptive  or  non- 
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adoptive  plan. 

1.    Family  situation 

Although  the  mothers  in  most  cases  did  not  express  themselves 
directly  with  regard  to  the  family  situation,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
were  directly  affected  by  it.    The  following  table  was  compiled  from  informa- 
tion regarding  death  or  desertion,  or  divorce,  without  regard  to  remarriage. 

TABLE  VII 
CONDITION  OF  THE  FAlflLY 

Own  parents  of  mother                           Adoptive  Non-adoptive 

No.         Pet.           No.  Pet. 

Family  broken  by  death, 

desertion  or  divorce                       10           55.5             8  44.4 
Living  together                                   -7           38.9             8  44.4 
Unknown                                               1            5.6            2  11.1 

'Total                                                   18         100.0           18  99.9 

This  was  done  because  the  records  showed  that  in  many  the  death,  desertion  or 
divorce  had  occurred  in  the  formative  years  of  the  mother.    Thus  of  the  "orig- 
inal" families,  among    the  adoptive  cases  ten,  or  55.5^  were  broken,  and 
among  the  non-adoptive  cases  eight,  or  44.4%  were  lacking  one  or  both  grand- 
parents.   In  seven,  or  Z8,9%  of  the  adoptive  cases  the  grandparents  were  liv- 
ing together,  while  in  eight,  or  AA,4:%  of  the  non-adoptive  cases  both  grand- 
parents were  still  alive  end  together.     In  approximately  half  of  the  cases 
studied,  therefore,  there  was  either  one  grandparent  missing,  or  a  step- 
grandparent. 
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TABLE  VIII 

HOME  SITUATION —ATTITUDE  OF  MATERNAL  GRANDPARENTS 


Attitude  of  Crni  or 

Adoptive 

Non 

-adoptive 

S  t  ep -Gr  andp  ar  e  nt  s 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

Some  understanding  and  sympathy 

4 

22.2 

Over-protecting  and  dominating 

5 

27.8 

5 

16.7 

Rejecting  and  dominating 

10 

55.5 

5 

27.8 

Other  difficulties 

2 

11.1 

4 

22.2 

Unknovm 

1 

5.6 

2 

11.1 

Total 

18 

100.0 

18 

100.0 

It  is  necessary  further  to  investigate,  therefore,  the  relationship  of 
the  mother  to  the  grandparents,  or  step-grandparents.    Their  attitude  toward 
the  mother  is  importejnt  to  evaluate,  as  it  is  determinant  of  her  attitude 
toward  them.    As  seen  in  Table  VIII,  above,  in  none  of  the  adoptive  cases 
was  the  home  situation  even  fairly  stable.    However,  in  four  of  the  non- 
adoptive  cases,  or  22.2^o,  there  was  evidence  that  the  family  was  able  to 
give  some  xmderstanding  and  sympathy  to  the  mother,  snd  to  identify  with  her 
without  taking  over  her  role  in  relation  to  the  Agency.    V-Tiile  in  one  case 
in  the  adoptive  group  there  was  no  indication  as  to  the  home  situation,  the 
other  seventeen  cases  (94.47c)  showed  definite  home  difficulties.     Cf  these, 
the  greatest  number  was  v/here  the  mother  had  feelings  of  rejection,  this 
being  the  fact  in  ten  cases,  a  total  of  55.5^.    In  five  cases  the  mother 
was  over-protected,  though  in  all  cf  these  cases  she  did  not  show  hostility 
toward  or  recognition  of  the  dominance.    Among  the  non-adoptive  cases,  a 
total  of  twelve,  or  66.7^o  of  the  group  were  considered  to  have  unhealthy 
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home  situations  emotionally.    Three  (16.7^)  were  over-protected,  five 
(27.8^)  were  rejected,  end  four  (22.2%)  had  other  home  difficulties.  In 
the  greater  part  of  all  the  cases  studied,  therefore,  it  was  found  that  the 
relationships  in  the  home  were  difficult  ones  for  the  mothers  studied. 

The  attitudes  of  the  mothers  towsrd  the  grendoerents  was  considered  to 
be  of  considerehle  importance.     In  some  instances  the  grandparents  were  re- 
married, end  the  attitude  of  the  mother  towsrd  a  step-grendpsrent  v/es  taken 
into  consideration  as  being  of  great  importance,  as  well.    In  only  one  case 
was  a  step-grandparent  in  the  picture  v/here  the  grandparent  was  elive,  but 
the  attitude  of  the  mother  toward  the  grandparent  could  not  be  tabulated  in 
this  iristance,  as  there  was  no  indication  of  her  attitude  in  the  recording. 

As  shown  in  the  tables  below,  there  is  a  difference  in  emphasis  in  the 
relationships  of  the  mothers  to  the  grandparents  in  the  adoptive  and  non- 
adoptive  cases.     In  the  adoptive  cases,  nine,  or  50.0,-'o  of  the  mothers  were 
hostile  toward  the  grandmothers.     Two,  or  11.1%  were  friendly  and  indepen- 
dent, while  three,  or  16.7%  were  over-dependent .    The  preponderance  of  these 
mothers  had  hostile  relationships,  among  those  cases  vhere  the  relationship 
was  indicated.    Among  the  non-adoptive  cases,  six,  or  33.3%  were  ever-depen- 
dent on  the  grandmother,  vhile  four,  or  22.2%  were  friendly,  and  the  same 
number  hostile.    Thus,  ■while  there  is  some  indication  of  more  over -dependence 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  who  does  not  give  up  her  child,  it  was  not  so 
great  in  this  group  as  the  hostility  shown  among  those  making  adoptive  plans 

As  seen  in  Table  X,  page  62,  the  trend  toward  the  hostile  relationship 
in  the  adoptive  cases  was  carried  out,  as  five  or  27.8%  of  the  mothers  were 
hostile  toward  the  grandfathers  or  step-grandfathers,  while  four,  or  22.2% 
were  over -dependent ,  end  three,  or  16.7%  were  friendly  and  independent. 

r 

TABLE  IX 

ATTITUDE  OF  MOTHER  TO  GRANDMOTHER 


Feelings  Toward  Cvnn. 

Adoptive 

Non 

-adoptive 

or  Step -mother 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pot. 

Over -dependent 

3 

16.7 

6 

33.3 

Friendly  and  independent 

2 

11.1 

A 

4 

o  o  o 

Hostile 

9 

50.0 

4 

22.2 

Ambivalent 

1 

5.5 

Unknown 

3 

16.7 

4 

22.2 

Total 

18 

100.0 

18 

99.9 

TABLE  X 

ATTITUDE  OF 

MOTHER  TO 

GRANDFATHER 

Feelings  Toward  Own 

Adoptive 

Non- adoptive 

or  Step-father 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

Over-dependent 

4 

22.2 

3 

16.7' 

Friendly  ajid  independent 

3 

16.7 

4 

22.2 

Hostile 

5 

27.8 

3 

16.7 

Ambivalent 

1 

5.5 

Unknown 

5 

27.8 

8 

44.4 

Total 

18 

100.0 

18 

100.0 

Among  the  non-adoptive  cases,  three,  or  16. 7;^-^  were  over -dependent ,  four,  or 
22.2^  were  friendly  and  independent,  and  three,  or  16.7%  were  hostile  toward 
the  grandfather  or  step-grandf ather .    In  both  Tables  IX  and  X,  vihere  the  at- 
titude was  unknown  this  was  chiefly  because  the  grandparents  were  deed. 


although  in  some  instances,  especially  emone  the  non-adoptive  cases,  the 
mothers  gave  no  information  regarding  the  grandparents. 

The  writer  is  interested  to  note  here  that  more  information  was  found 
regarding  the  relationship  between  the  mother  and  grandmother  than  between 
the  mother  and  grandfather.     In  most  cases  the  grandmother  figures  to  a 
noticeable  extent,  whether  by  her  dominance  of  the  scene  or  by  the  mother's 
wish  to  earn  the  grandmother's  affection.    The  grandfathers  seemed  to  have 
less  influence  on  these  girls  than  the  grandmothers,  thougjh  the  writer  does 
not  consider  this  as  a  conclusive  evidence  that  the  grandfathers  figured 
less  importantly  in  the  emotional  developments  of  these  mothers. 

2.    Relationship  with  alleged  father 
*  In  many  of  the  cases  studied,  the  alleged  father  was  a  minor  figure 

from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mother.    More  often  in  the  non-adoptive  cases, 
the  mother  had  a  positive  feeling  toward  the  baby's  father.     In  eleven  of 
these  cases,  or  61.1%,  the  mother  had  a  friendly  relationship  with  the  al- 
leged father,  or  expressed  herself  as  wishing  to  marry  him.    On  the  other 
hand,  in  ten,  or  bb,b%  of  the  adoptive  cases  the  mother  was  indifferent  to 
the  alleged  father.    Genuinely  hostile  feelings  toward  the  alleged  father 
were  relatively  few,  as  in  only  two,  or  11.1%  of  the  adoptive  cases  was  this 
so,  and  in  but  one  of  the  non-adoptive  cases,  5.5%,  did  the  mother  have  hos- 
tile feelings  toward  him..    The  writer  noted  that  in  several  of  the  non-adop- 
tive cases,  the  mother  had  at  first  expressed  quite  strong  positive  feelings 
toward  the  alleged  father,  but  later,  vhen  she  began  to  have  renewed  social 
contacts  after  the  birth  of  the  baby,  he  became  less  important  to  her.  How- 
ever, the  initial  feeling  was  one  of  friendliness,  and  was  so  recorded. 
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TABLE  XI 


RELATIONSHIP  TO  ALLEGED  FATHER 


Attitude  of  Mother  Adoptive  Non>edoptive 


No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

Ambivalent 

2 

,  11.1 

1 

5.5 

Indifferent 

10 

55.5 

3 

16.7 

Friendly 

4 

22.2 

11 

61.1 

Hosti le 

2 

11.1 

1 

5.5 

Unknovm 

2 

11.1 

Total 

18 

100.0 

18 

99.9 

3.    Relationship  to  the  child 

The  general  attitude  of  the  mother  toward  the  child  was  in  most 
cases  indicative  of  -what  her  plan  for  the  haby  might  be.    Among  the  cases 
studied,  there  were  few  where  the  mother  wes  embivalent  in  hsr  feelings  to- 
ward the  baby,  as  in  only  two,  or  11.1%  of  the  adoptive  cases  was  this  so, 
8nd  in  only  one,  or  5.6%  of  the  non-adoptive  cases.     In  general,  the  adop- 
tive mother  was  indifferent  to  the  baby,  did  not  visit  often  in  the  foster 
home,  and  made  no  attempt  to  win  the  child's  affections.    The  non-adoptive 
mothers  were  on  the  whole  warm  in  their  relationships  to  both  the  child  and 
the  foster  family,  and  in  most  cases  visited  regularly  in  the  fester  home. 
As  is  shown  in  the  table  below,  eleven,  of  61.1%  of  the  adoptive  eases 
showed  the  attitude  of  the  mother  to  be  indifferent  to    the  baby.    Among  the 
non-adoptive  cases,  fifteen  or  83.3%  of  the  mothers  were  affectionate  toward 
their  babies,  while  in  one  case  the  mother  was  over-protective  (5.6%),  the 


being  true  of  the  adoptive  cases  vrith  regard  to  over -protection 

TABLE  XII 
RELATIONSHIP  TO  CHILD 


Attitude  of  Mother 

Adoptive 

Non 

-adoptive 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

Ambivalent 

2 

11.1 

1 

5.6 

Over -protective 

1 

5.5 

1 

5.6 

Normally  affectionate 

3 

16.7 

15 

83.3 

Hostile 

1 

5.5 

1 

5.6 

Indifferent 

11 

61.1 

Total  18  99.9  18  100.1 
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CHAPTER  VI 
CONCLUSIONS 

A.  The  Adoptive  Cases 

The  adoptive  mothers  were  found  to  "be  girls  -whose  relationships  with 
other  people  were  on  the  whole  hostile  or  indifferent.    They  were  essential* 
ly  immature  girls,  unahle  to  achieve  independence  entirely,  and  coning  in 
large  pert  from  homes  where  they  were  rejected  or  over-protected.    They  did 
net  form  warm,  easy  relationships  with  people,  and  tended,  in  their  frequent 
indifference  toward  their  babies,  to  be  rejecting  of  their  children. 

These  mothers  were  very  unstable,  on  the  whole  about  average  in  intelli- 
gence and  ability,  but  unable  to  concentrate  on  work  or  hold  jobs  steadily. 
They  frequently  took  positions  as  dom.estics,  -ifiiiere  th^y  found  protected 
environment,  without  the  demands  of  domination  from  a  grandparent.     On  the 
whole,  these  girls  had  little  ambition  or  drive  end  desired  to  be  dependent 
as  well  as  to  have  affection.    A  niimber  of  them  came  from  broken  homes  and 
had  been  deprived  of  the  natural  environments  necessary  to  healthy  develop-* 
ment  in  the  formative  years. 

B.  The  Non-adoptive  Cases 

The  non-adoptive  mothers  were  found  to  be  more  submissive,  friendly  and 
affectionate  girls  than  those  in  the  adoptive  group.    They  had,  on  the 
whole,  warmer  relationships  with  people,  and  tended  to  submit  to  domination 
where  they  came  into  contact  with  it.    'Ahere  they  were  net  over-dependent 

• 
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on  their  families,  they  retained  friendly  and  affectionate  relationships 
with  their  people  on  the  whole.     In  a  good  mexiy  of  these  cases,  the  family 
dominated  the  scene  quite  a  bit,  but  in  several  it  appeared  they  were  rally- 
ing around  the  mother  in  a  truly  sympathetic  and  understanding  fashion. 
About  half  of  these  girls  came  from  broken  homes,  and  they,  too,  showed  the 
need  for  affection  and  attention.    However,  they  actively  looked  for  it,  or 
submitted  to  it,  rather  than  building  up  defenses  of  hostility  as  did  some 
of  the  mothers  who  gave  up  their  babies. 

On  the  whole,  these  mothers  were  a  little  more  than  average  in  intelli- 
gence.   They  worked  fairly  steadily,  earning  rether  ?-ood  wages,  and  were 
usually  financially  independent.    They  had  managed  to  achieve  fairly  good 
'educational  backgrounds,  and  maintained  good  v/orking  and  social  relation- 
ships.   A  very  large  proportion  of  these  girls  showed  reel  affection  for 
their  children,  and  seemed  to  find  the  answers  to  their  own  needs  in  their 
babies . 


Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 


SCHEDULE 


I.  Mother 

A.  General  Information 

1.  Case  Kg. 

2.  Age  at  child's  birth 

3.  Residence  in  contact 

4.  Changes  of  residence 

5.  Faritel  status 

6.  Race 

7.  Length  of  contact 

8.  Applicetion 

a.  Applicejit 

b.  Time  of  applicetion 

B.  Physical  Factors 

1.  General  health 

2.  Congenital  defects 
or  diseases 

3.  Acquired  defects  or 
diseases 

C.  Mental  Factors 

1.  Indication  of  abilities 

2.  Any  test  results 

3.  Expressed  interests 

4.  Worker's  impressions 

D.  Social  Factors 

1.  Educstion 

2.  Special  vocational 
training 

3.  Occupation 

a.  Type 

b.  Stability  on  job 

4.  Church  influence 

5.  Home  environment 

E.  Economic  Factors 

1.  Weekly  income 

2.  Ability  to  support  self  II 


F.  Emotional  Factors 

1.  Rel.  to  family  group 
e.  Living  et  home 
b.  Living  out  of  home 

2.  Rel.  to  siblings 

3.  Rel.  to  mat.  grandmother 

4.  Rel.  to  mat.  grandfather 

5.  Rel.  to  alleged  father 

6.  Rel.  to  child 

7.  Rel.  to  foster  mother 

8.  Rel.  to  Agency 

G.  Plan  Made 

1.  Type  . 

a .  Adopti  on 

b.  Continued  to  fo.  fern. care 

c.  Taking  baby  herself 

2.  Original  plan  carried  out 

3.  Plan  chgd.  during  contact 

.  Child 

A.  General  Information 

1.  Date  of  birth 

2.  Male_   Female  

3.  Age  at  placem.ent 

4.  Age  at  discharge 

B.  Physical  Factors 

1.  General  health 

2.  Congenital  defects 
or  diseases 

3.  Acquired  defects  or 
diseases 

C.  Ment e 1  Factors 

1.  Abilities 

2.  Any  test  results 

.  Alleged  Father 
A.  General  Information 
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III.  A.  1.  Residence 

2.  Age 

3.  Maritel  stetus 

4.  Race 

B.  Physical  Factors' 

1.  General  health 

2.  Congenital  defects 
or  diseases 

3.  Acquired  defects  or 
diseases 

C.  Ment al  Factors 

1.  Indication  of  abilities 

2.  Any  test  results 

3.  Expressed  interests 

4.  Worker's  impressions 

D.  Social  Factors 

1.  Education 

2.  Special  vocational 
training 

3.  Occupation 

a.  Type 

b.  Stability  on  job 

4.  Church  influence 

5.  Home  envirorjnent 

E.  Economic  Factors 

1.  Weekly  income 

2.  Ability  to  support  self 

F.  Emoti onal  Factors 

1.  Rel.  to  mother 

2.  Rel.  to  child 

3.  Rel.  to  Agency 

G.  Establi  shment  of 

Paternity 

IV.  Maternal  Grandmother 
A.  General  Information 

1.  Residence 

2.  Marital  Status 


3.  Race 

4.  Not  living 

B.  Phys ic al  Factors 

1.  General  health 

2.  Congenital  defects  or 
diseases 

3.  Acquired  defects  or  diseases 

0.  Economic  Factors 

1.  Income  sufficient  to  warrant 
helping  mother 

2.  Income  sufficient  only  for 
family 

3.  Income  insufficient  for 
family 

D.  Emotional  Factors 

1 .  Rel .  to  mothe  r 

2.  Rel.  to  child 

V.    Maternal  Grandfather 

A.  General  Information 

1.  Residence 

2.  Marital  status 

3.  Race 

4.  Not  living 

B.  Physical  Factors 

1.  General  health 

2.  Congenital  defects  or  diseases 

3.  Acquired  defects  or  diseases 

C .  Economic  Factors 

1.  Income  sufficient  to  warrant 
helping  mother 

2.  Income  sufficient  only  for 
family 

3.  Income  insufficient  for  family 

D.  Emotional  Factors 

1.  Rel.  to  mother 

2.  Rel.  to  child 


REMARKS  AND  ADDITIONAL  IKFOR^iATION 


THESIS  NC. 

NAlstE  AGENCY  CASE  KO. 

Mother  young  end  very  irrTnature.  C-rpndtnother  end  step- 
grendf ether  exceedingly  domineering.     Mother  v/es  embivelent 
about  child,  visiting  regulerlv  et  first  end  then  stopping 
visits.  Eventually  decided  to  have  baby  adopted.  C-rend- 
mcther  was  very  punishing  to  mother,  insisting  she  keep 
the  baby,  but  not  offering  any  financial  help.  Grandfather 
acted  in  a  similar  manner,  but  et  first  insisted  that  baby 
be  adopted.     Grandmother  had  been  rejecting  of  all  her 
children,  one  of  -viliom  wes  feeble-minded.  Deeth  of  grand- 
father not  kno-wn.  Alleged  father  admitted  paternity,  but 
did  not  keep  up  payments  on  court  order  of  ^2.50  weekly. 
Fe  was  much  disgruntled  with  his  home  life  and  v/ith  the 
entire  situation.  Ke  was  a  year  younger  than  mother  and 


unwilling  to  marrv  her.  '.'i'es  indifferent  to  the  baby  and 
did  not  visit  in  the  foster  home.  I.'iother  seemed  indiffer- 
ent to  alleged  father.  She  was  very  carefree  about  the 
situation  end  took  little  responsibility  for  the  child. 
After  a  v;hile  she  felt  she  had  not  had  a  baby. 


I 
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